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EDITORIAL 


The  map  opposite  shows  the  present  arrangement  of  bird  recording  areas  in  Wales  used  in  Welsh 
Birds, following  the  long  established  procedure  adhered  to  by  my  predecessor, Michael  Shrubb.lt 
is  with  some  trepidation  that  I  have  followed  in  his  footsteps  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  him  for 
much  help,  encouragement  and  advice  on  the  many  occasions  I  have  sought  it  in  the  past  few 
months. The  Society  owes  Michael  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  dedicated  stewardship 
of  our  flagship  publication  over  a  ten  year  period  and  for  having  the  inspired  foresight  to 
supplement  the  annual  bird  report  with  an  intermediate  publication  which  provided  a  much- 
needed  medium  for  publishing  the  results  of  ornithological  research  in  Wales. 


For  this  edition  of  Welsh  Birds  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  publicising  the 
results  of  a  wide  variety  of  field  projects,  some  of  which  are  on-going  and  some  of  which  covered 
specific  periods. The  Whinchat  study  by  Steve  Smith  is  very  much  an  on-going  one  and  the 
results  to  date  are  a  fine  testament  to  an  immense  amount  of  patient  fieldwork;  Whinchats  have 
a  special  place  in  Welsh  ornithology  as  a  key  component  of  the  ffridd  habitat  which  is  so  typical 
of  much  of  Wales  so  this  work  is  of  particular  significance  for  the  Society.  Andy  Harris’s  survey 
of  the  birds  of  a  Radnorshire  Common  is  also  very  timely  in  providing  firm  data  on  the  decline 
of  breeding  waders, a  situation  which  is  a  cause  of  great  concern  throughout  Wales. On  a  more 
encouraging  note  the  considerable  efforts  of  Bob  Formaggia  and  his  team  in  Montgomeryshire 
is  paying  real  dividends  through  the  provision  of  Bam  Owl  nest  boxes  and  some  fascinating 
results, such  as  the  success  of  a  substantial  population  at  an  elevation  above  300  metres. 
Reg. Thorpe’s  paper  also  reflects  the  value  of  co-operative  field  work, in  this  case  defining  the 
importance  of  the  northern  part  of  Cardigan  Bay  for  sea-ducks  and  related  species, a  significant 
topic  at  a  time  when  inshore  waters  are  being  assessed  for  wind  generated  electricity  schemes 
amongst  other  things. The  classic  study  by  Peter  Davis  and  John  Davis  on  camion-feeding  birds 
in  mid  Wales  has  resulted  in  a  most  interesting  review  of  the  incidence  of  bigamy  in  our 
commonest  bird  of  prey ,  as  an  addition  to  the  main  results  which  have  been  published  elsewhere. 
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The  Bird  Recording 

in  Wales 


The  bird  recording  areas  for 
Wales,  based  on  the  Watsonian 
vice  counties.  Each  has  a  vc 
number  for  easy  reference.  Both 
English  and  Welsh  names  are 
shown,  except  where  we  use 
only  the  Welsh  name. 


lamorgan  (E) 
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A  REPORT  ON  BIRD  RINGING  IN  WALES  DURING  2000 


PETER  HOWLETT 

National  Museums  and  Galleries  of  Wales,  Cathay s  Park,  CARDIFF.  CF10  3NP 
INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  13th  annual  report  on  bird  ringing  in  Wales.  The  full  grown  totals  for  2000  are  the 
lowest  in  the  13  years  this  report  has  been  published,  while  the  pullus  total  is  slightly  up  on  last 
years  record  low.  A  major  reason  for  the  low  pullus  total  was  the  inability  of  two  of  the  ringers 
who  run  nest  box  schemes  to  make  visits  during  June. 

METHOD  OF  ENQUIRY  AND  RESPONSE 

As  usual  this  report  is  based  on  the  information  sent  back  to  me  by  ringers  who  responded  to  my 
letter  sent  out  during  2000,  and  to  reminders  sent  out  during  2001.  They  were  asked  to  supply 
ringing  totals  for  the  year,  indicate  any  major  changes  in  effort  and  let  me  know  the  details  of 
any  interesting  ringing  recoveries  received  during  the  year.  I  realise  ringers  get  rather  too  many 
forms  to  fill  and  my  thanks  go  to  all  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  reply.  For  2000  replies  were 
received  from  43  ringers  and  9  groups. 

o  o  r 

THE  RINGING  TOTALS 

Despite  such  a  low  full  grown  total  a  record  total  was  still  achieved  for  Great  Spotted 
Woodpecker  (27)  and  there  were  notably  high  totals  for  Manx  Shearwater  (949),  Storm  Petrel 
(305)  and  House  Sparrow  (210).  The  high  shearwater  total  is  due  to  continued  night-time  efforts 
of  the  warden  and  visiting  ringers  on  Bardsey,  as  is  the  Storm  Petrel  total.  Not  surprisingly  a  few 
record  lows  were  set  this  year  too:  Grey  Wagtail  (9),  Dipper  (27),  Redstart  (16),  Song  Thrush 
(112),  Redwing  (17)  and  Pied  Flycatcher  (417)  perhaps  being  the  most  notable.  The  low  totals 
for  Song  Thrush  and  Redwing  may  well  be  an  indication  of  low  numbers  in  general  due  to  the 
mild  winter  weather  of  the  last  few  years  as  well  as  generally  low  numbers  passing  through 
Bardsey.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  low  numbers  of  Grey  Wagtails  and  Dippers  are  due  to  a  drop 
in  effort  and  not  further  evidence  of  long-term  decline.  The  Pied  Flycatcher  total  is  a  result  of 
reduced  effort. 

This  year  was  another  poor  one  for  rare  or  scarce  migrants,  reflecting  the  generally  poor  autumn 
migration.  There  were  virtually  no  scarce  warblers  seen  on  Bardsey  and  for  the  third  year 
running  there  were  no  Aquatic  Warblers  caught  in  Wales.  Despite  this  Bardsey  did  manage  to 
trap  an  Iberian  Chiffchaff  which  will  be  an  addition  to  the  Welsh  list,  if  accepted  by  the  BBRC. 

The  pulli  total,  at  12,911,  is  a  slight  improvement  on  last  years  dismal  total.  The  main  loss,  as 
with  last  year,  is  through  low  totals  of  Pied  Flycatcher,  Blue  Tit  and  Great  Tit  and  one  or  two 
other  woodland  species.  All  these  are  well  down  on  previous  years.  The  Pied  Flycatcher  total, 
at  3,452,  is  almost  identical  to  last  year.  The  totals  for  woodland  species  fluctuate  considerably 
because  ringers  only  have  a  short  period  in  which  they  can  visit  nest  boxes  and  weather  or  other 
commitments  make  this  easy  to  miss.  Despite  the  low  total  records  were  still  set  for  several 
species:  Shag  (427);  Kittiwake  (317);  Guillemot  (591);  Swallow  (782);  Stonechat  (149);  and 
Tree  Sparrow  (59).  All  these  totals  are  down  to  increased  effort  and  it  is  particularly  good  to  see 
such  a  healthy  Tree  Sparrow  total.  Also  notable  were  two  pullus  Black  Guillemots  ringed  on 
Ynysoedd  Gwylan,  the  first  ones  to  be  ringed  in  Wales  since  this  report  started.  Following 
comments  on  Red  Kite  numbers  in  last  years  report  this  years  total  (107)  is  the  lowest  since  1996. 
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More  than  anything  this  indicates  that  there  are  too  many  nests  for  all  to  be  visited  now  and  the 
effort  required  to  attempt  that  is  best  directed  elsewhere. 

RINGING  PROJECTS 

There  was  no  information  on  any  new  ringing  projects  for  the  2000  season  and  it  seems  that 
many  projects  are  still  on-going.  A  report  on  Steve  Smith’s  Whinchat  work  in  Gwent  should  be 
published  in  Welsh  Birds  shortly.  Despite  this  I  will  make  my  usual  plea  for  ringers  to  look  at 
what  they  are  doing  and  see  if  there  is  any  way  that  the  information  gathered  in  their  projects  can 
be  put  out  to  a  wider  audience. 

PUBLICATIONS  INVOL  VING  RINGING  IN  WALES 

Once  again  there  is  rather  a  lack  of  publications: 

Howlett,  P.M.  (2001).  A  report  on  bird  ringing  in  Wales  during  1999.  Welsh  Birds  Vol.  3 
No.l  (2001)  4-17.  Welsh  Ornithological  Society. 

Stansfield,  S.  (2000).  Ringing  Report  2000.  Bardsey  Observatory  Report  No.  44:  2000. 
52-62. 

REFERENCES 

Clark,  J.A.  et  al  (2001).  Bird  Ringing  in  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1999.  Ringing  &  Migration 
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Cramp,  S  and  Perrins,  C.M.  (eds)  The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic.  Oxford  University 
Press. 
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SELECTED  RINGING  RECOVERIES 


As  is  customary  in  this  report  the  usual  plea  goes  out  for  non-ringers  to  let  me  know  of  any 
recoveries  they  find  (obviously  informing  the  BTO  first!),  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  about 
interesting  recoveries  found  by  the  general  public  and  the  BTO’s  own  ringing  report  is  still 
running  a  few  months  behind  schedule. 

The  recoveries  are  arranged  by  species,  with  ringing  details  on  the  first  line  and  recovery  details 
on  the  second.  The  symbols  and  conventions  used  are  outlined  below;  age  is  given  according 
to  the  Euring  code,  the  figures  DO  NOT  represent  years. 


Age  when  ringed 

1  pullus  (=  nestling  or  chick) 

2  fully  grown,  year  of  hatching  unknown 

3  hatched  during  calendar  year  of  ringing 

4  hatched  before  calendar  year  of  ringing  but  exact 
year  unknown 

5  hatched  during  previous  calendar  year 

6  hatched  before  previous  calendar  year  but  exact 
year  unknown 

7  definitely  hatched  2  years  before  year  of  ringing 

8  hatched  more  than  2  calendar  years  before  year 
of  ringing 

Sex 

M  =  male,  F  =  female 


Manner  of  recovery 

X  found  dead 

XF  found  freshly  dead  or  dying 
XL  found  dead  (not  recent) 

+  shot  or  intentionally  killed  by  man 
+F  shot  or  intentionally  killed  by  man-fresh 
I  found  sick  or  injured-not  released 
SR  found  sick  or  injured-released  with  ring 
V  alive  and  probably  healthy,  caught  and 
released  not  by  a  ringer 

VV  as  V  but  sighting  in  field  (includes  colour 
mark  records) 

R  caught  and  released  by  ringer 
B  as  R  -  breeding 
RR  as  VV  but  by  a  ringer 
BB  as  RR  -  nesting 


Manx  Shearwater 

FC96912  4 

02.05.99 

Bardsey  Island,  Caernarfonshire. 

I 

07.07.99 

Itapema,  BRAZIL.  27°  6’S  48°  40’W 
9857  km  SSW  66  days. 

This  is  the  tenth  movement  between  Bardsey  and  Brazil  for  this  species,  it  is  also  a  notably  quick 
one  and  suggests  it  was  either  a  non-breeding  bird  or  had  failed  to  breed  that  summer. 


Storm  Petrel 


2403473 

4 

24.07.99 

Bardsey  Island,  Caernarfonshire. 

R 

24.07.99 

Ailsa  Craig,  Strathclyde. 

279  km  NNW  23  hours. 

2403476 

4 

24.07.99 

Bardsey  Island,  Caernarfonshire. 

R 

18.07.00 

Calf  of  Man,  Isle  of  Man. 

144  km  N  360  days. 

2403483 

4 

24.07.99 

Bardsey  Island,  Caernarfonshire. 

R 

18.07.00 

Calf  of  Man,  Isle  of  Man. 

144  km  N  360  days. 

2443684 

4 

10.07.99 

Strumble  Head,  Pembrokeshire. 

R 

01.08.99 

Cape  Clear,  Co  Cork,  Eire. 

313  km  WSW  22  days. 
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The  first  bird  gives  an  idea  of  how  far  these  birds  can  move  in  a  short  time,  while  2443684  seems 
to  have  moved  further  west  than  might  be  normal.  These  birds  are  caught  using  a  tape  of  Storm 
Petrel  call  and  it  is  thought  they  are  non-breeding  birds.  If  this  is  the  case  it  is  an  extraordinary 
feat  that  2403476  and  83  were  trapped  on  the  same  night  on  Bardsey  then  a  year  later,  almost  to 
the  day,  were  caught  together  on  the  Calf  of  Man.  It  implies  that  the  birds  are  moving  in  some 
sort  of  loose  flock  which  stayed  together  during  a  summer  meandering  around  northern  Britain 
a  trip  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  back  again. 


Cormorant 

5210075 

1 

26.06.99 

Puffin  Island,  Anglesey. 

XF 

15.10.99 

Ilia  da  Creba,  Muros,  SPAIN.  42°  47’N  9°  4’W. 

1228  km  SSW  111  days. 

5210092 

1 

26.06.99 

Puffin  Island,  Anglesey. 

X 

23.12.99 

Anglet,  Pyrenees-Atlantiques,  FRANCE.  43°  29’N  1°  30’W 
1108  km  S  180  days. 

L03283 

1 

11.07.83 

Puffin  Island,  Anglesey. 

XF 

15.10.00 

Crosby,  Merseyside. 

67  km  E  6306  days. 

The  two  recoveries  of  birds  to  the  southern  Biscay  area  are  fairly  standard  for  British-bred 
Cormorants  in  their  first  winter.  L03283  is  the  oldest  Cormorant  from  the  ringing  carried  out  on 
Puffin  Island  by  SCAN  Ringing  Group  -  more  because  ringing  only  started  in  the  early  1980s 
rather  than  for  any  great  age  for  the  species. 

Shag 

1348856  1  10.06.99  Ynysoedd  Gwylan,  Caernarfonshire. 

X  22.12.99  Helford  River,  Falmouth,  Cornwall. 

299  km  SSW  195  days. 

This  was  the  longest  movement  for  this  species  received  during  the  year  and  is  about  as  far  as 
they  go,  there  are  very  few  overseas  recoveries  for  west  coast  Shags. 


Mute  Swan 

U6550 

6M 

31.07.94 

Porthmadog  Harbour,  Meirionnydd. 

Blue  XNX 

VV 

23.12.94 

Penclacwydd,  Carmarthenshire. 

VV 

28.09.96 

Aberystwyth,  Ceredigion. 

VV 

09.11.96 

Pwllwaun,  Porthcawl,  Glamorgan. 

VV 

10.11.96 

The  Knapp,  Barry,  Glamorgan. 

VV 

29.11.99 

Llanelli  Water  Park,  Carmarthenshire. 

137  km  S  1947  days. 

U6554 

5M 

09.08.94 

Lower  Town,  Fishguard,  Pembrokeshire. 

Blue  XPC 

VV 

05.03.95 

Kenwith,  Devon. 

VV 

27.02.97 

Bideford,  Devon. 

SR 

06.04.00 

Bideford,  Devon. 

121  km  SE  2067  days. 

U6999 

3 

01.09.97 

Beaumaris,  Anglesey. 

Blue  JJZ 

R 

21.12.99 

Cavendish  Dock,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Cumbria. 
110  km  NE  841  days. 
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Z83719 

5 

11.09.94 

Port  Talbot,  Glamorgan. 

SR 

18.07.99 

Stathe,  Burrowbridge,  Somerset. 

86  km  SE  1771  days. 

Z91219 

1 

12.08.98 

Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire. 

X 

04.06.00 

River  Lune,  Aldcliffe,  Lancashire. 

155  km  N  662  days. 

Some  more  examples  showing  the  value  of  colour-rings  with  U6550  picking  up  a  good  string  of 
sightings.  Although  movements  to  Lancashire  are  not  unusual  Z91219  was  the  farthest  reported 

during  the  year,  while 

■  U6999  has  moved  a  little  further  north  than  is  usual.  After  my  comments 

about  Glamorgan-ringed  birds  in  last  years  report  Z83719  makes  an  effort  to  prove  me  wrong. 

Red  Kite 

GF99450 

1 

21.06.99 

nr  Lampeter,  Carmarthenshire. 

X 

04.04.00 

nr  Corwen,  Clwyd. 

106  km  NNE  288  days. 

It  is  interesting  to  see 

that  birds  breeding  in  southern  areas  of  Wales  are  moving  well  to  the  north. 

Peregrine 

GH65764 

1M 

23.05.89 

nr  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Glamorgan. 

+ 

15.04.00 

nr  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 
c.  30  km  SE  3980  days. 

GH65781 

1M 

07.06.89 

nr  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Glamorgan. 

+ 

27.03.00 

nr  Treherbert,  Glamorgan. 
c.lOkm  SW  3946  days. 

Sadly  both  these  birds  were  intentionally  killed  at  their  nesting  sites,  an  unpleasantly  common 

occurrence 

these  days. 

Oystercatcher 

477904 

1 

15.06.96 

Litla-Brakarey,  Bogames,  ICELAND.  64°  32’N  21°  55’W. 

R 

11.07.99 

Wig,  Caernarfonshire. 

1614  km  SE  1121  days. 

FA39176 

8 

07.12.80 

Wig,  Caernarfonshire. 

XF 

13.05.00 

Bull  Bay,  Anglesey. 

29  km  NE  19yr5m 

FP00067 

5 

12.09.81 

Wig,  Caernarfonshire. 

X 

14.05.00 

Noss  Head,  Caithness. 

586  km  N  18yr8m. 

SS53448 

6 

07.09.68 

Whitford  Burrows,  Glamorgan. 

FA32581 

R 

22.08.90 

Friskney,  Lincolnshire. 

R 

07.11.99 

Llanfairfechan,  Caernarfonshire. 

180  km  N  31yr  2m. 

Another  good  set  of  old  birds  from  the  ringing  carried  out  by  SCAN  Ringing  Group.  SS53448 
is  only  a  few  months  shy  of  the  oldest  Oystercatcher  known  from  the  British  ringing  scheme. 

The  Icelandic  bird  was  one  of  the  longest  distance  birds  reported  this  year. 
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Dunlin 

NR10331 

3 

30.12.90 

Beaumaris,  Anglesey. 

R 

28.07.00 

Ottenby,  SWEDEN.  56°  12’N  16°  24’E. 

1352  km  E  9yr  7m. 

NT09764 

6 

20.02.99 

Bangor  Harbour,  Caernarfonshire. 

R 

16.08.99 

Nabben,  Falsterbo,  SWEDEN.  55°  23’N  12°  49’E 
1124  km  E  177  days. 

NR10331  is  currently  the  oldest  known  Dunlin  from  the  British  scheme.  Both  these  birds  show 
movements  typical  for  this  species  and  both  were  trapped  at  Swedish  bird  observatory  sites. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull 


FP00743 

3 

01.07.98 

Flatholm  Island,  Glamorgan. 

VV 

30.04.99 

Barling  Landfill,  Essex. 

272  km  E  303  days. 

GF42192 

1 

22.06.97 

Llyn  Trawsfynydd,  Meirionnydd. 

Red  33C 

VV 

23.09.98 

Les  Sables  d’Olonne,  Vendee,  FRANCE.  46°  29’N  1°  45’W 

VV 

22.07.99 

Marais  d’Olonne,  Vendee,  FRANCE.  46°  33’N  1°  47’W 

VV 

02.08.00 

LTlle  d’Olonne,  Vendee,  FRANCE.  46°  33’N  1°  47’W. 

722  km  SSE  1137  days. 

GF91052 

1 

28.06.97 

Llyn  Trawsfynydd,  Meirionnydd. 

Red  92C 

VV 

27.07.99 

Cotswold  Water  Park,  Wiltshire. 

194  km  SE  759  days. 

GF91070 

1 

28.06.97 

Llyn  Trawsfynydd,  Meirionnydd. 

Red  10D 

VV 

12.11.99 

Calvert,  Buckinghamshire. 

227  km  ESE  867  days. 

GF91071 

1 

28.06.97 

Llyn  Trawsfynydd,  Meirionnydd. 

Red  1  ID 

VV 

29.10.99 

Matosinhos,  Douro  Litoral,  PORTUGAL.  40°  9’N  8°  42’W 
1350  km  SSW  853  days. 

GF91125 

1 

28.06.98 

Llyn  Trawsfynydd,  Meirionnydd. 

Red  65D 

VV 

20.05.00 

Wijster,  Drente,  NETHERLANDS.  52°  47’N  6°  31’E. 

703  km  E  692  days. 

Although  the  majority  of  Lesser  Black-backs  spend  their  first  couple  of  years  in  southern  Europe 
or  north  Africa  -  there  were  40  recoveries  from  Spain  and  Portugal  and  8  from  Morocco  reported 
during  2000  -  the  recoveries  above  show  the  variation  that  two  year  old  birds  can  show  in  their 


wanderings. 

Black-headed  Gull 

* 

EP67434 

6 

15.08.92 

Ogwen  Estuary,  Caernarfonshire. 

XF 

29.02.00 

nr  Toledo,  SPAIN.  39°  52’N  4°  2’W. 
1483  km  S  7yr  6m. 

The  British  ringing  scheme  has  only  recorded  15  or  so  movements  of  Black-headed  Gulls 
between  the  British  Isles  and  Spain.  Bad  weather  could  have  forced  this  individual  to  move 
further  south  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done. 
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Guillemot 

X59582  1  10.06.99  Ynysoedd  Gwylan,  Caernarfonshire. 

X  31.01.00  Baie  D’Audieme,  Finistere,  FRANCE. 

537  km  S  235  days. 

This  individual  was  a  casualty  of  the  ‘Erika’  oil  spill. 

Wren 

1M5775  5F  04.06.98  Bronbannog,  Clocaenog  Forest,  Denbighshire 

XF  04.12.99  St  Kew,  Bodmin,  Cornwall. 

294  km  SSW  548  days. 

This  would  be  a  massive  movement  for  a  Wren  but  it  was  almost  certainly  carried  down  there 
tucked  into  the  front  of  a  car. 

Redstart 

N521286  4M  15.06.99  Abergwesyn,  Powys. 

+  '  22.05.00  El  Jaded,  MOROCCO.  33°  15’N  8°  30’W 

2135  km  SSW  342  days. 

The  ringer  who  reported  this  thought  that  many  of  the  late  nesting  Redstarts  he  had  seen  over  the 
years  was  due  to  failed  first  attempts  or  the  weather.  However,  the  finding  of  an  adult  in 
Morocco  this  late  in  the  year  makes  him  think  that  some  may  leave  it  very  late  to  migrate  north 
and  the  late  nesters  have  only  just  arrived. 

Redwing 


6X59347 

3 

09.11.96 

Herselt,  Antwerpen,  BEEGIUM.  51°  3’N  4°  53’E 

R 

21.10.00 

Rhostryfan,  Caernarfonshire. 

663  km  W  1076  days. 

Birds  do  not  always 

return  to  winter  in  the  same  area,  as  shown  by  this  one. 

Sedge  Warbler 

N647908 

3J 

02.09.00 

Flangorse  Fake,  Breconshire. 

R 

04.09.00 

Radipole,  Dorset. 

155  km  ESE  2  days. 

N843204 

3 

27.07.99 

Croit-e-Caley,  Colby,  Isle  of  Man. 

R 

12.08.99 

Llangorse  Lake,  Breconshire. 

259  km  SE  16  days. 

These  two  recoveries  illustrate  the  route  which  may  be  used  by  Sedge  Warblers  breeding  in  the 
north  and  west  of  Britain  and  Ireland  as  they  head  south  in  the  autumn. 

Blackcap 

KF27239  3M  16.09.99  Vrhnika,  SFOVENIA.  45°  58’N  14°  15’E. 

X  26.03.00  Tintem,  Monmouthshire. 

The  recovery  of  this  bird  may  suggest  that  the  area  of  origin  of  Blackcaps  wintering  in  Britain 
may  be  extending.  Most  are  thought  to  come  from  much  further  north  in  Germany  and  the  Czech 
Republic. 
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Willow  Warbler 

3Z2505 

4 

27.04.00 

Bardsey  Island,  Caernarfonshire  (1700hrs). 

R 

28.04.00 

Calf  of  Man,  Isle  of  Man  (0740hrs). 

144  km  N  14  hours. 

7M3281 

3J 

16.07.00 

Llangorse  Lake,  Breconshire. 

R 

09.08.00 

Plumpton,  Sussex. 

248  km  ESE  24  days. 

AC3818 

3 

18.08.99 

Fuentes  de  Nava,  Palencia,  SPAIN.  41°  N  4°  30’ W 

R 

26.04.00 

Bardsey  Island,  Caernarfonshire. 

1185  km  N  252  days. 

3Z2505  is  an  impressive  overnight  movement.  Ringing  in  Spain  is  still  rather  limited  so  it  is 
always  good  to  get  movements  between  the  two  countries. 


Pied  Flycatcher 

F565358 

1 

09.06.91 

The  Hurst,  Clun,  Shropshire. 

R 

27.05.96 

Coed  Y  Gribin,  Abergwynant,  Meirionnydd. 

R 

15.05.97 

Coed  Y  Gribin,  Abergwynant,  Meirionnydd. 
72  km  WNW  2167  days. 

N969794 

1 

16.06.99 

Strata  Florida,  Ceredigion 

X 

19.04.00 

Faak,  Villach,  AUSTRIA.  46°  34’N  13°  54 
1429  km  ESE  308  days. 

P061932 

1 

08.06.00 

nr  Strata  Florida, Ceredigion 

X 

16.08.00 

Guipuzcoa,  SPAIN!  43°  10’N  2°  10’W. 
1001  km  SSE  69  days. 

A  good  selection  of  recoveries  for  this  species.  N969794  shows  how  far  east  Pied  Flycatchers 
are  on  their  northward  migration  compared  to  the  autumn  route  as  shown  by  P061932.  F565358 
is  still  a  couple  of  years  off  the  record  but  a  shade  under  six  years  is  still  good  going. 

Long-tailed  Tit 


4L3651 

4 

12.01.97 

Shifnal,  Shropshire. 

R 

15.01.00 

Cwm-Llyd,  Swansea,  Glamorgan. 

159  km  SW  1098  days. 

A  good  movement  for  this  species, 

Chough 

anything  over  100km  is  noteworthy. 

ET54835 

1 

19.05.99 

Holy  Island,  Anglesey. 

VV 

18.06.99 

South  Stack,  Anglesey. 

vv 

26.01.00 

South  Stack,  Anglesey. 

VV 

21.08.00 

South  Stack,  Anglesey. 

XF 

25.01.01 

Port  Grenaugh,  Ballasalla,  Isle  of  Man. 
91  km  N  617  days. 

This  is  thought  to  be  the  first  record  of  interchange  between  the  different  Chough  populations  in 
the  British  Isles. 
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Goldfinch 

K917131 

2’W. 


5F  26.05.97  Llangorse  Lake,  Breconshire. 

X  30.04.98  Chaille-sous-les-Ormeaux,  Vendee,  FRANCE.  43°  25’N  1° 

608  km  SSE  339  days. 


Many  British  Goldfinch  winter  in  the  area  from  the  Gironde  down  to  the  north  coast  of  Spain. 
Greenfinch 

VV94849  3M  28.10.99  Bardsey  Island,  Caernarfonshire. 

X  26.05.00  Alyth,  Perth,  Tayside. 

440  km  NNE  211  days. 

It  is  likely  that  this  bird  was  on  or  close  to  its  breeding  grounds  when  it  was  recovered. 
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Table  1:  Systematic  list  of  birds  ringed  in  Wales  during  1999  and  2000 


1999  2000  1999  2000 


Species 

FG 

Pull 

FG 

Pull 

Species 

FG 

Pull 

FG 

Pull 

Fulmar 

5 

2 

2 

- 

Turnstone 

38 

- 

16 

- 

Manx  Shearwater 

1441 

276 

949 

96 

Black-headed  Gull 

18 

- 

- 

38 

Storm  Petrel 

215 

- 

305 

- 

Less.  Black-backed  Gull  7 

772 

10 

598 

Leach’s  Petrel 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Herring  Gull 

6 

622 

4 

645 

Gannet 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Gt.  Black-backed  Gull 

- 

75 

- 

80 

Cormorant 

- 

370 

- 

370 

Kittiwake 

66 

256 

59 

317 

Shag 

5 

305 

3 

427 

Common  Tern 

- 

552 

- 

634 

Mute  Swan 

39 

133 

40 

37 

Little  Tern 

- 

33 

- 

30 

Canada  Goose 

210 

- 

2 

- 

Guillemot 

42 

457 

27 

591 

Shelduck 

1 

- 

2 

- 

Razorbill 

92 

254 

39 

321 

Mallard 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Black  Guillemot 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Teal 

1 

- 

3 

- 

Puffin 

30 

11 

48 

71 

Goosander 

- 

- 

1 

9 

Stock  Dove 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Honey  Buzzard 

- 

2 

- 

4 

Woodpigeon 

6 

- 

7 

4 

Red  Kite 

- 

138 

- 

107 

Collared  Dove 

4 

- 

7 

- 

Hen  Harrier 

- 

24 

- 

28 

Cuckoo 

- 

- 

1 

3 

Sparrowhawk 

10 

8 

2 

18 

Bam  Owl 

19 

117 

8 

96 

Goshawk 

- 

49 

- 

66 

Tawny  Owl 

3 

20 

2 

13 

Buzzard 

2 

31 

1 

34 

Long-eared  Owl 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Kestrel 

- 

33 

1 

32 

Nightjar 

4 

8 

5 

2 

Merlin 

- 

38 

- 

19 

Swift 

16 

- 

- 

- 

Hobby 

- 

7 

- 

5 

Kingfisher 

16 

- 

6 

- 

Peregrine 

- 

18 

- 

11 

Green  Woodpecker 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Water  Rail 

10 

- 

2 

- 

Gt  Sp.  Woodpecker 

16 

- 

27 

- 

Coot 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Less.  Sp.  Woodpecker  1 

- 

- 

- 

Moorhen 

19 

- 

13 

- 

Wryneck 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Oystercatcher 

751 

5 

251 

3 

Skylark 

- 

3 

23 

20 

Ringed  Plover 

17 

- 

33 

- 

Sand  Martin 

68 

- 

673 

3 

Grey  Plover 

3 

- 

2 

- 

Swallow 

436 

260 

473 

782 

Lapwing 

1 

1 

3 

68 

House  Martin 

86 

2 

65 

55 

Knot 

28 

- 

8 

- 

Rock  Pipit 

1 

- 

16 

- 

Sanderling 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Tree  Pipit 

8 

- 

6 

5 

Little  Stint 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Meadow  Pipit 

50 

112 

22 

48 

Purple  Sandpiper 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Yellow  Wagtail 

3 

9 

1 

- 

Dunlin 

521 

- 

598 

- 

Grey  Wagtail 

20 

102 

9 

70 

Curlew  Sandpiper 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Pied  Wagtail 

27 

39 

26 

77 

Jack  Snipe 

9 

- 

- 

- 

Dipper 

40 

239 

27 

224 

Snipe 

17 

- 

9 

- 

Wren 

501 

22 

410 

8 

Woodcock 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Dunnock 

274 

20 

302 

17 
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1999  2000 


Species 

FG 

Pull 

FG 

Pull 

Whimbrel 

6 

- 

3 

- 

Curlew 

175 

1 

37 

- 

Bar-tailed  Godwit 

10 

- 

- 

- 

Spotted  Redshank 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Redshank 

445 

- 

368 

- 

Common  Sandpiper 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Ring  Ouzel 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Blackbird 

389 

60 

329 

90 

Eye-browed  Thrush 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Fieldfare 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Song  Thrush 

152 

32 

112 

48 

Redwing 

120 

- 

17 

- 

Mistle  Thrush 

2 

1 

2 

6 

Cetti’s  Warbler 

23 

- 

19 

- 

Grasshopper  W. 

23 

- 

19 

5 

Sedge  Warbler 

819 

- 

899 

- 

Reed  Warbler  1088 

10 

1037 

19 

Lesser  Whitethroat 

15 

- 

11 

- 

Whitethroat 

189 

4 

216 

6 

Garden  Warbler 

90 

4 

77 

5 

Blackcap 

489 

- 

385 

10 

Wood  Warbler 

2 

4 

4 

38 

Iberian  Chiffchaff 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Chiffchaff 

531 

- 

564 

- 

Willow  Warbler  1265 

44 

958 

47 

Goldcrest 

735 

- 

736 

- 

Firecrest 

2 

- 

3 

- 

Spotted  Flycatcher 

39 

22 

33 

39 

Pied  Flycatcher 

464 

3489 

417  3452 

Collared  Flycatcher 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Long-tailed  Tit 

204 

- 

293 

10 

Marsh  Tit 

12 

1 

30 

- 

Willow  Tit 

36 

- 

11 

- 

Coal  Tit 

227 

20 

219 

14 

1999  2000 


Species 

FG 

Pull 

FG 

Pull 

Robin 

529 

27 

542 

45 

Nightingale 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Redstart 

30 

74 

16 

109 

Whinchat 

130 

661 

83 

551 

Stonechat 

15 

132 

18 

149 

Wheatear 

11 

72 

16 

70 

Blue  Tit 

1225 

897 

1441 

1102 

Great  Tit 

537 

472 

574 

553 

Nuthatch 

42 

76 

31 

24 

Treecreeper 

47 

- 

46 

- 

Golden  Oriole 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Jay 

3 

- 

12 

- 

Magpie 

2 

15 

13 

- 

Chough 

4 

229 

6 

225 

Jackdaw 

6 

13 

24 

7 

Carrion  Crow 

1 

12 

1 

10 

Rook 

1 

- 

5 

2 

Raven 

- 

74 

2 

17 

Starling 

57 

- 

54 

- 

House  Sparrow 

264 

5 

210 

10 

Tree  Sparrow 

- 

- 

1 

59 

Chaffinch 

521 

1 

776 

43 

Brambling 

8 

- 

3 

- 

Greenfinch 

825 

15 

757 

10 

Goldfinch 

80 

7 

68 

5 

Siskin 

118 

- 

295 

- 

Linnet 

8 

15 

13 

23 

Redpoll 

33 

- 

77 

4 

Bullfinch 

112 

- 

123 

- 

Hawfinch 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Yellowhammer 

7 

- 

1 

- 

Little  Bunting 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Reed  Bunting 

167 

7 

149 

1 

Totals 

17564 

11927 

16718 

12911 
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NUMBERS  OF  WINTERING  SEADUCKS,  DIVERS  AND  GREBES  IN  NORTH 

CARDIGAN  BAY,  1991  -  1998 

R.I.THORPE, 

RSPB  Maes  y  Ffynnon,  Penrhosgarnedd,  Bangor,  Gwynedd  LL57  2DW 


SUMMARY 

Co-ordinated  shore-based  winter  counts  of  North  Cardigan  Bay  between  1991/92  and  1997/98 
confirm  the  importance  of  North  Cardigan  Bay  as  a  wintering  site  for  Seaducks,  Divers  and 
Grebes.  Red-throated  Diver,  Great  Crested  Grebe,  Slavonian  Grebe,  Common  Scoter  and  Red¬ 
breasted  Merganser  were  shown  to  winter  in  Nationally  Important  (GB)  numbers. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  northern  part  of  Cardigan  Bay  has  long  been  recognised  as  an  important  site  for  wintering 
Seaduck,  Divers  and  Grebes  and  Fox  and  Roderick  (1989)  provided  a  summary  of  past 
information  for  divers  and  grebes  wintering  in  this  area  in  their  paper  on  Divers  and  Grebes  in 
Welsh  Coastal  Waters.  In  the  winter  of  1990/91,  the  Friends  of  Cardigan  Bay  co-ordinated  counts 
(a  combination  of  boat-based  and  shore-based  counts)  of  birds  along  the  coast  between 
Aberystwyth  and  Barmouth.  Building  on  this  work,  RSPB  staff  and  volunteers  began  a  series  of 
counts  over  the  next  7  winters  with  coverage  gradually  increasing  until  the  whole  coastline  from 
Wallog  (Ceredigion)  to  Llanbedrog  (Caernarfon)  was  covered  by  shore-based  counts  from  Feb 
1994. 

STUDY  SITE  AND  METHODS 

In  winter  1991/92  shore-based  counts  were  undertaken  by  RSPB  staff  and  volunteers.  Counts 
were  made  from  vantage  points  along  the  coastline  between  Aberdyfi  (Meirionnydd)  and  Black 
Rock  (Caernarfon).  In  winter  1992/93  the  count  area  was  extended  to  include  Borth  (Ceredigion) 
and  the  coast  from  Black  Rock  to  Llanbedrog  (Caernarfon).  Finally,  in  Feb  1994  Wallog 
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(Ceredigion)  was  added  to  the  count  area  and  this  stretch  of  coast  from  Wallog  to  Llanbedrog  is 
defined  as  the  study  area. 

The  study  area  was  counted  from  20  locations,  which  gave  good  views  and  allowed  for 
reasonably  complete  coverage  of  the  whole  coastline.  At  each  location  the  count  lasted  between 
30  mins  and  1  hour,  depending  on  the  numbers  of  birds  present  using  a  tripod  mounted  x25  or 
x30  telescope,  from  the  highest  accessible  point.  Counts  were  usually  started  as  early  in  the  day 
as  possible.  It  was  estimated  that  birds  were  probably  identifiable  up  to  2-3  km  offshore, 
depending  on  the  species  and  conditions.  This  obviously  means  that  the  counts  were  a  minimum 
of  the  numbers  present  as  suitable  conditions  for  some  species  occurred  beyond  this  range  eg 
over  the  outer  sections  of  Sam  Badrig,  Sam  y  Bwch  and  Sam  Cynfelyn. 


Results  from  the  20  count  locations  have  been  combined  to  produce  totals  for  6  sections  of  the 
coastline  (see  Fig  1): 


The  problems  associated  with  counting  concentrations  of  birds  on  the  sea  are  well  known  and 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  interpreting  the  results  of  these  counts.  The  main  factors  affecting 
the  accuracy  of  the  counts  were:  the  weather  conditions,  the  optical  equipment  available  to  the 
counters  and  the  ability  of  the  observers  to  locate,  identify  and  count  the  birds.  These  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  only  attempting  counts  in  calm  and  overcast  conditions  (although  with 
counts  spread  over  several  hours  weather  conditions  frequently  changed),  providing  suitable 
optical  equipment  to  some  counters  and  also  providing  training  to  counters  relatively  new  to 
counting  marine  waterfowl.  To  reduce  the  risk  of  duplication  in  counting  moving  birds,  records 
of  flock  movements  were  made  and  discussed  between  counters  at  the  end  of  the  count.  The 
problem  of  counting  birds  close  to  the  boundaries  between  sections  could  only  be  resolved  by 
experience  and  this  was  covered  during  counter  training. 

Comparisons  with  other  sites  have  been  made,  when  appropriate,  comparing  data  from  this  study 
with  counts  made  between  1993/94  and  1997/98  at  other  sites  in  Great  Britain. 


Counts  were  made  in  the  following  months 


Winter 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

1991/92 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1992/93 

* 

* 

* 

1993/94 

* 

* 

* 

1994/95 

* 

* 

* 

1995/96 

* 

* 

1996/97 

* 

* 

* 

1997/98 

* 

For  each  species  peak  counts  have  been  used  to  express  population  levels  for  each  section  and 
the  whole  study  area. 
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Figure  1.  Count  sections  in  north  Cardigan  Bay  study  area  1991/92  -  1997/98.  Section  1: 
Wallog  -  Dvfi  Estuary;  Section  2:  Dyfi  Estuary  -  Mawddach  Estuary;  Section  3: 
Mawddach  Estuary  -  Shell  Island;  Section  4:  Shell  Island  -  Black  Rock;  Section  5:  Black 
Rock  -  Pen  y  chain;  Section  6:Pen  y  Chain  -  Llanbedrog. 

scate  =  1 : 235714 
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©Crown  CopyrigTt.  RSP6  Licence  AL81 551 9.  Created  by  Ms#r  Evans,  26  July  2002. 
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RESULTS 


The  counts  provided  information  on  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  14  species  in  the  northern 
part  of  Cardigan  Bay  in  the  period  1991/92-1997/98.  The  peak  count  of  birds  in  the  period  and 
the  mean  number  per  winter  of  each  species  is  presented  in  table  1 ,  along  with  the  qualifying 
levels  for  National  Importance  (GB)  identified  for  the  period  of  the  study. 


Table  1.  Peak  count  and  mean  number  per  winter  of  14  selected  species  in  north  Cardigan 
Bay  1991/92  -  1997/98 


Species 

Peak 

Mean 

National 

count 

winter 

Importance 

count 

(GB)  level 

Red-throated  Diver 

1916 

666 

50* 

Great  Northern  Diver 

5 

2 

30 

Great  Crested  Grebe 

412 

254 

100 

Slavonian  Grebe 

24 

12 

4 

Black-necked  Grebe 

3 

1 

1 

Cormorant 

252 

145 

130 

Shag 

427 

186 

? 

Scaup 

225 

32 

110 

Eider 

107 

52 

750 

Long-tailed  Duck 

35 

12 

230 

Common  Scoter 

6720 

5459 

350 

Velvet  Scoter 

10 

6 

30 

Goldeneye 

74 

46 

170 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

294 

213 

100 

*:  International  Importance  level  =  750 


?:  No  threshold  for  National  Importance  available 
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Table  2.  Mean  number  per  count  section  for  12  species  in  north  Cardigan  Bay  1991/92  - 
1997/98 


Wallog 
-  Dyfi 
Estuary 

Dyfi  Estuary 
-  Mawddach 
Estuary 

Mawddach 
Estuary 
-  Shell  Island 

Shell  Island 

-  Black  Rock 

Black  Rock 
-  Pen  y  chain 

Pen  y  chain 
-  Llanbedrog 

R-t  Diver 

285 

366 

81 

24 

37 

16 

G  C  Grebe 

122 

40 

17 

134 

6 

6 

Slav  Grebe 

0 

0 

1 

11 

<1  <1 

Cormorant 

44 

21 

17 

54 

20 

20 

Shag  __ 

17 

52 

9 

16 

40 

102 

Scaup 

1 

1 

<1 

29 

0 

0 

Eider 

<1 

51 

<1 

4 

0 

<1 

Long-t  Duck 

0 

<1 

5 

7 

0 

0 

C.  Scoter 

373 

651 

2609 

2205 

99 

41 

V.  Scoter 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Goldeneye 

0 

1 

<1 

19 

6 

27 

R-b  Merg 

4 

47 

53 

46 

70 

37 
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SPECIES  ACCOUNTS 
Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata 


Winter 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

95/96 

96/97 

_97/98  _ 

Peak 

427 

390 

740 

252 

404 

1916 

536  __ 

Month 

Nov 

Feb 

Feb 

Nov 

Feb 

Jan 

Jan 

The  occurrence  of  a  Nationally  Important  (GB  )  concentration  of  this  species  along  this  stretch  of 
coast  was  reported  by  Fox  and  Roderick  (1989),  with  up  to  300  birds  off  Borth  -  Ynyslas  in  the 
period  1969-1987  and  smaller  concentrations  to  the  south  and  north.  The  counts  in  this  study 
confirmed  the  importance  of  the  area  for  this  species.  The  mean  winter  count  was  666,  with  the 
peak  winter  counts  varying  between  252  in  winter  1994/95  and  1916  in  Jan  1996/97  (see  table  2 
for  full  details). 

Comparing  North  Cardigan  Bay  counts  with  other  sites  shows  that  it  was  the  most  important  site 
for  this  species  in  Great  Britain.  Other  important  sites  with  a  mean  of  more  than  100  individuals 
were  the  Moray  Firth  (360)  and  Clyde  Estuary  (104) 

Red-throated  Divers  begin  to  appear  during  late  August/early  September  with  numbers 
increasing  to  reach  a  peak  in  this  study  during  January. 


Table  3.  The  mean  monthly  number  of  Red-throated  Diver  in  north  Cardigan  Bay  1991/92- 
1997/98 


c 

o 


w. 

© 


1400 

1200 

1000 

800 

600 

400 

200 

0 


Oct  Nov  Dec  Jan  Feb 

Month 


The  largest  concentrations  of  Red-throated  Divers  were  recorded  south  of  Mawddach  Estuary, 
off  Wallog,  Borth  and  Aberdysynni  in  particular,  but  Nationally  Important  numbers  were  also 
recorded  from  the  Mawddach  Estuary  -  Shell  Island  section.  At  Aberdysynni  the  birds  were  often 
highly  concentrated  with  the  bulk  of  the  birds  being  counted  over  a  relatively  small  area  of  sea. 
Mean  winter  numbers  in  each  count  section  are  shown  in.  The  association  between  this  species 
and  Sam  Cynfelyn  and  Sam  y  Bwch  was  confirmed  during  this  study  with  a  similar  association 
involving  fewer  individuals  with  Sam  Badrig.  The  shallower  waters  of  the  Sams  appear  to  be 
very  attractive  to  this  species.  Although  not  recorded  as  part  of  this  study  a  concentration  of  900 
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individuals  in  Borth  Bay  on  14/12/95  was  associated  with  a  run  of  sprats,  but  most  had  dispersed 
within  4  days  (Roderick  and  Bamford  1996). 


Great  Northern  Diver  Gavia  immer 

Only  small  numbers  of  Great  Northern  Divers  were  recorded  with  a  mean  count  of  2  and 
numbers  varying  between  0  in  winter  1993/94  and  5  in  winter  1997/98.  They  were  recorded  from 
all  count  sections  except  Wallog  -  Borth,  but  records  were  most  frequent  from  the  Shell  Island 
-  Black  Rock  section.  Unlike  Red-throated  Diver,  individuals  were  often  found  in  the  river 
mouths/estuaries  and  in  the  case  of  the  Glaslyn/Dwyryd  Estuary  often  well  inside. 


Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus 


Winter 

91/92* 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

95/96 

96/97 

97/98 

Peak 

120 

322 

229 

341 

176 

412 

177 

Month 

Feb 

Dec 

Feb 

Feb 

Nov 

Jan 

Jan 

As  with  Red-throated  Divers  Fox  and  Roderick  had  identified  the  importance  of  the  area  for  this 
species.  This  study  confirmed  that  importance  with  Nationally  Important  (GB)  numbers  being 
recorded  in  each  winter.  The  mean  winter  count  was  254,  with  the  peak  winter  count  counts 
varying  between  341  in  1994/95  and  176  in  1995/96  (a  lower  count  of  120  in  1991/92  was  made, 
but  the  whole  study  area,  including  part  of  a  favoured  section  for  this  species  was  not  counted  in 
that  winter). 

*:  Although  not  part  of  this  study  a  count  of  295  Great  Crested  Grebe  was  made  in  Borth  Bay  on 
17/01/92  (Ceredigion  Bird  Report  1992) 


Table  4.  The  mean  monthly  number  of  Great  Crested  Grebe  in  north  Cardigan  Bay 
1991/92-1997/98 


Although  small  numbers  of  Great  Crested  Grebes  were  recorded  throughout  the  study  area  the 
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main  concentrations  were  in  the  Wallog-Dyfi  Estuary  and  Shell  Island  -  Black  Rock  sections, 
with  both  these  sections  holding  Nationally  Important  (GB)  numbers  during  this  study. 

The  mean  winter  count  of  254  individuals  ranked  North  Cardigan  Bay  as  the  equal  9th  most 
important  site  in  GB  for  this  species  and  the  5th  most  important  coastal  site  (the  most  important 
GB  site  was  Rutland  Water  (672  individuals)  and  the  most  important  coastal  site  was  Lade  Sands 
(427  individuals)).  The  other  important  sites  in  Wales  with  more  than  100  individuals  recorded 
was  Lavan  Sands  (334  individuals)  and  the  Dee  Estuary  (135  individuals). 

Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus 


Winter 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

95/96 

r  "'Ses^SSSKKm  csss 

96/97 

97/98 

Peak 

13 

13 

4 

8 

9 

12 

24 

Month 

Jan 

Feb 

Oct/Nov 

Feb 

Nov 

Nov/ Jan 

Jan 

This  species  reached  the  threshold  for  National  Importance  (GB)  in  each  winter  of  the  study.  The 
mean  winter  count  was  12  with  the  peak  count  varying  between  24  birds  in  1997/98  and  4  in 
1993/94. 


The  mean  monthly  counts  show  a  peak  in  Jan. 

Table  5.  The  mean  monthly  number  of  Slavonian  Grebe  in  north  Cardigan  Bay  1991/92- 
1997/98 


This  species  showed  a  distinct  preference  for  the  Shell  Island  -  Black  Rock  section,  off  Morfa 
Elarlech  and  in  the  entrance  to  the  Glaslyn/Dwyryd  Estuary  in  particular,  with  only  a  few  records 
away  form  this  section.  Slavonian  Grebes  were  frequently  recorded  close  inshore,  often  only  1- 
200m  from  the  shoreline  and  birds  were  recorded  moving  from  the  open  coast  of  Morfa  Harlech 
into  the  Glaslyn/Dwryd  Estuary  depending  on  tidal  conditions.  Although  not  recorded  in  this 
study  the  Ceredigion  Bird  reports  for  the  period  shows  that  this  species  did  occur  in  small 
numbers  in  Borth  Bay. 

The  mean  of  12  individuals  placed  the  study  area  as  the  10th  most  important  site  for  this  species 
in  Great  Britain.  The  most  important  site  was  the  Moray  Firth  (94  individuals),  but  there  were 
only  three  other  sites  (Pagham  Harbour,  Loch  Indaal  and  North  Norfolk  Marshes)  holding  more 
than  20  individuals. 
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Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricollis 

1-3  individuals  were  recorded  from  only  four  of  the  winters.  All  were  from  either  Morfa  Harlech 
or  the  Glaslyn/Dwyryd  in  the  Shell  Island  -  Black  Rock  Section.  Like  Slavonian  Grebe  they 
were  often  close  inshore  with  movements  from  the  open  coast  into  the  estuary  recorded. 

Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo 


Winter 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

95/96 

96/97 

97/98 

Peak 

193 

148 

222 

252 

79 

81 

42 

Month 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Table  6.  The  mean  monthly  number  of  Cormorant  in  north  Cardigan  Bay  1991/92-1997/98 


The  mean  count  of  145  individuals  during  this  study  is  above  the  threshold  for  National 
Importance  (GB).  However  there  were  48  other  sites  in  Great  Britain  with  a  higher  mean  count. 
The  peak  count  varied  between  42  in  1997/98  and  252  in  1993/94.  Numbers  were  highest  on 
October/November  with  numbers  then  declining  to  remain  fairly  constant  for  the  remainder  of 
the  winter.  The  most  favoured  areas  were  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  study  area  (Wallog  -  Dyfi) 
and  the  Shell  Island  -  Black  Rock  section.  In  this  northern  section  bird  were  frequently  recorded 
roosting  on  the  beach  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Glaslyn/Dwyryd  Estuary. 
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Shag  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis 


Winter 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

95/96 

96/97 

97/98 

Peak 

66 

All 

129 

142 

157 

209 

170 

Month 

Jan 

Dec 

Feb 

Feb 

Feb 

Dec 

Jan 

The  numbers  of  shag  recorded  during  the  counts  varied  between  66  and  427  (mean  of  186).  The 
most  favoured  area  was  the  coast  from  Black  Rock  -  Llanbedrog,  with  a  concentration  off 
Pwllheli.  The  other  favoured  section  was  between  Aberdyfi  and  the  Mawddach  Estuary.  Within 
these  favoured  sections  of  coast  shags  were  most  frequently  recorded  in  the  Estuary  Mouths  or 
in  the  main  channels  running  out  from  the  Mouths.  Numbers  appeared  to  be  highest  following 
on-shore  gales  (pers  obs.)  with  December  having  the  highest  mean  monthly  count. 

Currently  there  are  no  wintering  population  estimates  for  shag  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to 
put  the  numbers  recorded  in  North  Cardigan  Bay  into  a  GB  context  or  comment  on  its 
importance. 


Table  7.  The  mean  monthly  number  of  Shag  in  north  Cardigan  Bay  1991/92-1997/98 


Month 


|  250 

I  200 


0? 


150 


100 
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Oct  Nov  Dec  Jan 


Feb 


Scaup  Aythya  marila 


Winter 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

95/96 

96/97 

97/98 

Peak 

23 

9 

63 

10 

38 

82 

0 

Month 

Dec 

Dec 

Feb 

Oct 

Feb 

Jan 

Between  9  and  82  Scaup  were  recorded  during  the  counts  in  each  winter  except  1997/98 
(although  up  to  7  were  reported  from  the  Shell  Island  -  Black  Rock  section  in  1997/98(Cambrian 
Bird  Report  1997)  with  a  mean  of  32  individuals.  The  most  favoured  section  was  Shell  Island  - 
Black  Rock  with  concentrations  of  birds  most  frequent  off  Black  Rock  beach. 
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Table  8.  The  mean  monthly  number  of  Scaup  in  north  Cardigan  Bay  1991/92-1997/98 


Oct  Nov  Dec  Jan  Feb 

Month 


Eider  Somateria  mollissima 


Winter 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

95/96 

96/97 

97/98 

Peak 

18 

17 

23 

107 

29 

88 

84 

Month 

Dec 

Dec 

Nov 

Nov 

Feb 

Nov 

Jan 

The  concentration  of  Eider  off  Aberdysynni,  in  the  Aberdyfi  -  Mawddach  Estuary  section  of  the 
study  area,  has  been  present  since  the  early  1970’s  (Lovegrove  et  al).  This  study  found  a  mean 
of  5 1  individuals  in  this  section,  but  away  from  here  very  few  Eider  were  recorded  with  the  next 
highest  mean  being  only  4  individuals  (from  the  Shell  Island  to  Black  Rock  section).  The  peak 
counts  for  this  species  varied  between  17  (1992/93)  and  107  (1994/95)  with  the  highest  monthly 
mean  counts  recorded  in  November  and  January 


Table  9. The  mean  monthly  number  of  Eider  in  north  Cardigan  Bay  1991/92-1997/98 
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Long-tailed  Duck  Clangula  hyemalis 


Winter 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

95/96 

96/97 

97/98 

Peak 

35 

27 

2 

2 

9 

7 

0 

Month 

Feb 

Feb 

Feb 

Nov 

Feb 

Jan 

The  mean  count  of  Long-tailed  Ducks  in  this  study  was  12  individuals  with  the  peak  counts 
varying  between  0  in  1997/98  and  35  in  1991/92.  Only  in  one  other  winter  (1992/930)  did  the 
number  recorded  reach  double  figures.  The  best  month  for  this  species  was  February.  Nearly  all 
of  the  records  came  from  between  the  Mawddach  Estuary  and  Black  Rock  with  the  most 
favoured  area  being  off  Black  Rock  beach. 


Table  10. The  mean  monthly  number  of  Long-tailed  Duck  in  north  Cardigan  Bay  1991/92- 
1997/98 


Common  Scoter  Melanitta  nigra 


Winter 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

95/96 

96/97 

97/98 

Peak 

6421 

5080 

4872 

4755 

6720 

5144 

5220 

Month 

Nov 

Feb 

Feb 

Feb 

Feb 

Dec 

Jan 

The  number  of  Common  Scoter  varied  between  4755  (1994/95)  and  6720  (1995/96).  The  mean 
count  from  the  study  was  5459  individuals  well  above  the  threshold  for  qualifying  as  Nationally 
Important  (GB),  but  well  below  that  for  Internationally  Important  (16000  individuals).  All  of  the 
sections  from  Wallog  to  Black  Rock  reached  the  threshold  for  Nationally  Importance  (GB),  but 
the  highest  numbers  were  between  the  Mawddach  Estuary  and  Black  Rock.  Although  birds  still 
appeared  to  be  arriving  in  the  study  area  in  October,  numbers  remained  stable  between 
November  and  February.  The  mean  figure  of  5459  means  North  Cardigan  Bay  was  the  2nd  most 
important  site  in  Great  Britain  behind  Carmarthen  Bay  (8771  individuals).  No  other  sites  in  Great 
Britain  recorded  a  mean  of  more  than  3000  Common  Scoter. 
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Table  11. The  mean  monthly  number  of  Common  Scoter  in  north  Cardigan  Bay  1991/92- 
1997/98 


Velvet  Scoter  Melanitta  fusca 


Winter 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

95/96 

96/97 

97/98 

Peak 

9 

1 

8 

2 

1 

8 

10 

Month 

Dec 

Dec 

Feb 

Nov 

Feb 

Jan 

Jan 

Only  small  numbers,  <10  individuals)  were  recorded  during  the  study,  but  larger  numbers  were 
recorded  at  other  times  (eg  24  on  30/03/97).  The  best  month  for  this  species  was  January  and  the 
most  favoured  section  was  Shell  Island  -  Black  Rock. 


Table  12.  The  mean  monthly  number  of  Velvet  Scoter  in  north  Cardigan  Bay  1991/92- 
1997/98 
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Goldeneye  Bucephela  clangula 


Winter 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

95/96 

96/97 

97/98 

Peak 

13 

43 

38 

61 

40 

74 

52 

Month 

Jan 

Dec 

Feb 

Feb 

Feb 

Jan 

Jan 

Goldeneye  were  recorded  from  all  the  sections  of  the  study  area,  except  Wallog  -  Borth.  Peak 
counts  varied  between  13  (1991/92)  and  74  (1996/97).  The  mean  count  was  46  individuals  and 
the  most  favoured  section  were  the  Shell  Island  -  Black  Rock  section  (mean  of  19)  and  the  Pen 
y  Chain  -  Llanbedrog  section  (mean  of  27).  The  month  with  the  highest  monthly  mean  was 
January. 


Table  13.  The  mean  monthly  number  of  Goldeneye  in  north  Cardigan  Bay  1991/92-1997/98 


Red-breasted  Merganser  Mergus  serrator 


Winter 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

95/96 

96/97 

97/98 

Peak 

107 

208 

177 

154 

268 

283 

294 

Month 

Dec 

Feb 

Nov 

Feb 

Feb 

Jan 

Jan 

Red-breasted  Merganser  occurred  in  Nationally  Important  (GB)  numbers  with  a  mean  of  213 
individuals.  The  peak  numbers  varied  between  107  (1991/92)  and  294  in  1997/98).  The  mean 
count  places  North  Cardigan  Bay  in  the  top  10  sites  for  this  species  in  Great  Britain.  In  Wales 
only  Lavan  Sands  (281  individuals)  held  Nationally  Important  (GB)  numbers.  No  one  section  of 
the  study  area  held  Nationally  Important  (GB)  numbers,  but  he  most  favoured  areas,  Black  Rock 
-  Pen  Ychain,  held  a  mean  of  70  individuals.  The  other  sections  held  smaller  numbers  (means  of 
between  37  —47  individuals)  except  Wallog  -  Aberyfi  (mean  of  4  individuals). 
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Table  14.The  mean  monthly  number  of  Red-breasted  Merganser  in  north  Cardigan  Bay 
1991/92-1997/98 
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DISCUSSION 

The  information  on  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  the  14  species  counted  in  this  study  confirms 
North  Cardigan  Bay  as  one  of  the  most  important  wintering  sites  site  in  Great  Britain  for 
Seaduck,  Divers  and  Grebes.  5  of  the  species  counted  (Red-throated  Diver,  Great  Crested  Grebe, 
Slavonian  Grebe,  Common  Scoter  and  Red-breasted  Merganser)  were  recorded  in  Nationally 
Important  (GB)  numbers.  The  whole  stretch  of  coastline  from  Wallog  to  Llanbedrog  holds  birds, 
but  the  largest  concentrations  occurred  over  Sam  Badrig  (Mawddach  Estuary  -  Shell  Island 
Section),  Sam  y  Bwch  (Aberdyfi  -  Mawddach  Estuary  Section),  Sam  Cynfelyn  (Wallog  -  Borth 
Section)  and  off  Morfa  Harlech/Black  Rock  Beach  (Shell  Island  -  Black  Rock  Section). 

In  the  past  2  winters  there  has  been  much  more  interest  in  the  Seaduck,  Divers  and  Grebes  of  the 
Welsh  Coast  as  a  result  of  the  recent  proposed  developments  of  offshore  wind  farms.  Both  aerial 
and  shore-based  counts  have  been  undertaken  in  Cardigan  Bay  in  winter  2001/02  and  it  is  hoped 
that  these  will  continue  over  the  next  few  winters  whenever  weather  permits. 
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THE  BARN  OWL  TYTO  ALBA  IN  MONTGOMERYSHIRE 

A  SURVEY  1991  -  2001 

BOB  FORMAGGIA, 

“Crud-yr-Awel,  ”  Llawryglyn,  Caersws,  Powys  SY17  5RQ 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Montgomeryshire  Bam  Owl  Group  began  its  work  in  the  county  in  late  1990.  Little 
information  was  available  at  that  time  regarding  the  status  of  these  birds  in  Montgomeryshire. 

Colin  Shawyer  conducted  a  U.K.  wide  survey  between  1982  and  1985  on  behalf  of  the  Hawk  & 
Owl  Trust.  The  results  were  published  in  his  book  “The  Bam  Owl  in  the  British  Isles  -  it’s  Past 
Present  &  Future.”  This  survey  indicated  a  population  of  3778  pairs  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
only  previous  survey  was  carried  out  by  Blaker  for  the  R.S.P.B.  in  1932  where  the  Bam  Owl 
population  was  recorded  as  12,142  pairs  for  England  and  Wales.  These  surveys  indicated  a 
decline  in  population  of  69%  over  the  intervening  50  years.  The  reasons  for  this  decline  are 
complex  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report;  however  changing  land  use  with  a  very  great 
reduction  in  rough  lightly  grazed  pasture  land  was  clearly  a  major  factor. 

The  Hawk  &  Owl  Trust  recognised  that  this  rate  of  decline  was  potentially  catastrophic  so  a 
policy  was  designed  to  arrest  and  if  possible  reverse  this  decline.  A  loose  association  of  like 
minded  people  throughout  the  U.K.  was  established  to  carry  out  field  work  to  monitor 
populations  and  also  to  encourage  recovery  through  advising  landowners  where  possible  on 
management  methods  more  beneficial  to  Bam  Owls.  The  Bam  Owl  conservation  groups  also 
started  various  nest  boxing  schemes  throughout  the  U.K.  in  farm  buildings,  trees  and  on  specially 
sited  poles  along  lowland  watercourses. 

METHODS 

In  1990  local  knowledge  of  Bam  Owl  distribution  in  Montgomeryshire  was  sparse  and  only  2 
pairs  were  located  as  a  result  of  information  from  the  R.S.P.B.  and  the  Montgomeryshire  Wildlife 
Trust.  Previous  work  suggested  that  Bam  Owls  bred  in  lowland  areas  predominantly  and  only 
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about  1%  were  found  to  breed  on  sites  of  over  300m  (Shawyer  1987).  The  local  group  (2 
members  at  that  time)  decided  to  concentrate  on  land  below  200m  where  suitable  rough  pasture 
still  remained.  An  appeal  via  the  local  press  in  1991  seeking  sightings  from  the  public  produced 
a  scatter  largely  in  the  east  of  the  county.  Most  sightings  were  birds  seen  in  car  headlights 
hunting  over  roadside  verges  and  were  probably  more  a  reflection  of  human  population  density 
than  that  of  Bam  Owls.  This  appeal,  however,  did  reveal  2  breeding  sites  unknown  to  us.  Seven 
pairs  were  discovered  in  1991  (6  of  which  were  in  the  Dyfi  Valley  area  and  close  to 
Machynlleth).  The  7th  pair  bred  in  a  tree  cavity  near  Caersws. 

During  1991  and  1992  nest  boxes  were  installed  in  buildings  where  traces  of  Bam  Owl 
occupation  were  found.  A  new  scheme  of  20  tree  boxes  was  introduced  for  1993  along  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  River  Wye  (RW1  -  RW20).  A  limited  pilot  scheme  of  5  pole  boxes  was  also  ready 
for  1993  -  these  were  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  River  Camlad  between  Churchstoke  and 
Sneadbridge.  A  further  8  tree  boxes  were  set  up  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Vymwy  and 
Severn  in  1994  and  9  more  tree  boxes  were  installed  along  the  River  Cerist  between  Y  Fan  and 
Caersws.  More  recently  since  1997  much  effort  has  been  put  into  setting  up  an  extensive  nest 
boxing  scheme  in  buildings  on  mainly  upland  sites  in  the  north  of  the  county.  The  foregoing  is 
a  brief  history  of  the  Bam  Owl  Group’s  activities  but  of  course  boxes  are  being  set  up  as  and 
where  the  situations  appear  favourable.  During  2000  164  sites  were  checked  in  the  county  140 
of  which  are  nest  boxes.  Field  work  in  2001  was  limited  because  of  Foot  &  Mouth  Disease; 
however  this  was  not  the  problem  that  at  first  appeared  likely.  The  Bam  Owl  Group  was  obliged 
to  gain  specific  permission  from  every  landowner  where  site  visits  were  proposed.  The  Group 
observed  strict  hygenic  practices  prior  to  crossing  farm  land,  etc  and  it  was  possible  to  survey 
most  sites  where  Bam  Owls  had  previously  bred  or  where  it  was  considered  that  breeding 
activity  was  possible.  It  is  likely  that  a  few  breeding  pairs  were  not  recorded  as  only  about  50% 
of  sites  normally  visited  were  monitored  during  2001.  The  breeding  results  for  2001  were 
considered  to  be  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  overall  results  for  the  study  period. 

We  also  have  a  limited  cover  in  northern  Radnorshire  where  a  further  9  sites  are  monitored.  The 
Group  now  has  9  members  but  during  the  breeding  season  the  workload  is  considerable.  Nest 
boxes  also  require  cleaning  and  maintenance.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  cover  the  entire  county  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  the  maximum  number  of  Bam  Owls  that  are  ecologically  possible. 
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RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


Figure  1  illustrates  the  recording  areas  used  in  the  county.  These  are  somewhat  arbitrary  and  to 
a  large  extent  reflect  the  study  areas  of  individual  field  workers.  Areas  3  &  6  are  special  projects 
using  tree  nest  boxes  financed  by  the  Environment  Agency  although  both  these  areas  have  been 
further  enhanced  with  tree  boxes  and  boxes  in  buildings.  Areas  3  &  6  were  established  because 
of  suitable  “river  corridor”  hunting  terrain. 

Figure  1.  Recording  Areas  used  in  the  Study. 


1  -  West 

2  -  Central 

3  -  River  Wye 

4  -  East 

5  -  North 

6  -  River  Cerist 
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Fig.  2  (opposite):  A  complete  record  of  all  known  breeding  sites  over  the  period  1991-2001, 
sites  containing  non-breeding  pairs  and  single  bird  roosts  are  also  indicated. 

This  shows  that  certain  sites  have  been  consistently  successful  over  the  period  whilst  some  others 
are  no  longer  valid  due  to  collapse  of  farm  buildings,  tree  cavities  rotting  through  at  the  root- 
bole,  etc. 


Key 

mmm 

breeding  pair 

KH 

non-breeding  pair 

V///////////, 

probable  breeding  pair 

- §£► 

single  bird  roost 

Code 

Site 

B/B 

Breeding  Box  in  Building 

Code 

Area 

B/T 

Breeding  Box  in  Tree 

W 

West 

B/P 

Breeding  Box  on  Pole 

c 

Central 

N/H 

Natural  in  House 

RW 

River  Wye 

N/C 

Natural  in  Chimney 

E 

East 

N n 

Natrural  in  Tree  Cavity 

N 

North 

N/R 

Natural  in  Rock  Cavity 

RC 

River  Cerist 

N/B 

Natural  in  Building 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  not  all  the  sites  shown  in  Fig.  2  have  been  monitored  since  1991; 
indeed  as  the  years  have  passed  by  more  and  more  nest  boxes  have  been  established  and  also 
more  natural  sites  discovered.  Study  Area  North,  N1-N49  most  clearly  illustrates  this  point  as 
prior  to  1996  only  one  site  N1  was  known  but  our  field  worker  in  the  North  has  been  very  active 
and  has  installed  no  less  than  57  nest  boxes  in  the  area  since  late  1996  and  Fig.  2  clearly  shows 
how  successful  this  work  has  been.  It  would  be  ideal  if  data  were  available  showing  the  total 
number  of  sites  visited  in  each  of  the  study  years  but  such  data  are  not  available,  however  during 
2000  164  sites  were  checked.  140  of  which  being  nest  boxes. 

POPULATION 

Table  1  is  a  summary  of  breeding  results  over  the  study  period. 


Year 

Total  No. 
Pairs 

Successful 

Pairs 

No  of  Chicks 
Fledged 

. ...v? ...... 

Fledging  Rate 
per  Pair 

Fledging  Rate 

o  o 

per  successful  Pair 

1991 

7 

6 

- 

1992 

12 

11 

35 

2.92 

3.18 

1993 

24 

17 

29 

1.21 

1.71 

1994 

14 

10 

27 

1.93 

2.70 

1995 

12 

10 

22 

1.83 

2.20 

1996 

13 

13 

48 

3.70 

3.70 

1997 

21 

19 

42 

2.00 

2.21 

1998 

26 

23 

71 

2.73 

3.09 

1999 

36 

30 

83 

2.31 

2.77 

2000 

47 

41 

104 

2.21 

2.54 

2001 

40 

39 

125 

3.13 

3.21 

Mean  rate/Pair  -  2.40 

Mean  rate/Successful  Pair  -  2.73 
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Code 

Type 

91  |  92  |  93  |  94  |  95  |  96  |  97  |  98  |  99  |  00  |  01 

W1 

B/B 

hhh 

W2 

B/B 

ifHHR  sh  - ► 

W3 

B/B 

HH  HHH  iHateasa  HH  m: wii^  soi 

W4 

N/H 
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W5 

N/H 
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W6 

N/H 
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W7 
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W8 

B/B 

■Hi  HHH:  - — ^  HHH:  HHHHI  HHH  HHH 

W9 

B/B 

HH  HHH  HMdteay-&ti  •-  i  ■■  HHHH  HHH 

W10 

NIC 

WMBI8  MB 
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BIB 

m  fra  — . — WHv  'Tt  HMH'  TUBT .  I'fiTWyHKftT*!  gSHHD  OMB 
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NIC 

hhh  : 
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rwrrr  m  HH^H ; 

W14 

B/B 
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B/B 
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B/B 
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BIB 
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B IB 
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N/H 

^^^H '  EZZZ3ZJ  hhh 

W23 

N/B 

■H :  HHH  : 

W24 

B/B 

so] 

W27 

B/B 

COD  WBB 

W30 

B/B 

HH  HHH 

W31 

B/B 

BBBBM 

W33 

BIB 

W34 

B IB 

:  mmm 

W39 

BIB 

- 

W40 

BIB 

- ► 

W33 

B « 

HEKffljg 1 

Cl 

N/T 

HHH 

C2 

C3 

N/T 

NTH 

■Zn  ■  iihiJii 

C4 

N/T 

■■ 

C8 

B/T 

HHH 

C8 

N/H 

H 

C11 

BIB 

HHH  HHH  HHH 

CT5 

B7T - 

*  KjjBgHHl 

RW1 

BIT 

fH 

RW3 

B n 

RW4 

BIT 

HHH 
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BIT 

^H  HHH 
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BIT 

MB  - -►  '3t3*Pfr.|  - ^  - £> 

RW7 

BIT 

HHH  I'  "rtW  - ^  1  i  ••*•-<•..0.1 

RW8 

BIT 

HHH  9HH  .  ■■jO  waa—wisi  HHHH  mm.##*?* 

RW9 

BIT 

— ►  — ► 

RW10 

B IT 

- ►  HH  t  .'.5'?,  i  HHH  HHH  :  HM 

RW1 1 

BIT 

Hi  HH  HHH  a***'^)  BHHH 

RW12 

BIT 
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BIT 

■■ 
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Hi 
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Hi 
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E2 

N/T 
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E3 
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E4 
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MM 

E5 

N/T 
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E6 
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E7 

N/T 
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E8 

N/T 

HHH  HHH  HHH 

E9 

Bn 

HH  HH  HHH 
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B/P 

— 

El  2 

B IP 

HH 

El  3 

B/P 

HHH  HHH  HHH 

RC1 

Bn 

RC2 

Bn 
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RC3 

Bn 

^^HH  HH  MKbhfat^l  m  HHreifcl 

RC4 

Bn 

RC5 

Bn 

iBS  CTOI  hh 
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Bn 

R^5 

T57T 

HHH  HHH 

N1 

N/R 
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N2 

B/B 

mb 

N3 

N/H 
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N4 

BIB 
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N5 

N/H 
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N6 
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N7 

BIB 

HHH  — — ► 

N8 

BIB 

HHH  HHH  :  HHH 

N9 

BIB 

HHH  HHH 

N14 

BIB 

HHH  :  HHH 

N16 

BIB 

- ^ 

N22 

NIB 

HHH  HHH  HHH 

N23 

B/B 

■HH  HH  IHmH 

N24 

B/B 

:  MMM  ; 

N32 

N/B 

HH  IM  ||  iaf»&g*l 

N33 

BIB 

HHHI  ; 

N34 

NIC 

HHH  O'  -v^i 

F357 

m — 

FI33 

HHHI 

My 

tJ/B 

MBM 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WEATHER  ON  BREEDING  SUCCESS 


It  is  well  understood  that  Bam  Owls  require  dry  weather  and  light  winds  for  ideal  hunting 
conditions;  however,  clearly  in  Wales  with  a  much  higher  average  rainfall  than  say  East  Anglia 
Bam  Owls  still  survive.  Effectiveness  in  hunting  ability  must  be  limited  in  times  of  high  winds 
and  long  periods  of  continuous  rain.  From  the  start  of  work  in  Montgomeryshire  one  factor 
became  very  clear.  Bam  Owls  in  the  much  drier  east  of  the  county  all  used  tree  cavities  or,  later, 
boxes  on  poles  or  in  trees  as  breeding  sites.  A  trial  scheme  of  26  boxes  in  buildings  was  set  up 
in  the  Churchstoke/Montgomery  area  in  1992  but  after  6  years  not  one  was  taken  up  as  a 
breeding  site.  In  the  far  west  of  the  county  the  situation  was  very  different.  All  Bam  Owls 
recorded  were  breeding  in  chimneys  of  dereleict  houses  or  in  boxes  set  up  in  buildings  in  the 
locality.  Rainfall  is  probably  in  part  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  site  choice,  buildings  offering 
better  protection  in  the  much  wetter  west  of  the  county  whilst  large  cavities  in  old  pollarded  oaks 
were  selected  in  the  east.  There  is  a  large  portion  in  the  centre  of  the  county  where  both  tree 
boxes  and  boxes  in  buildings  have  provided  results  but  tree  boxes  appear  more  successful  along 
river  banks  e.g.  the  Wye  and  Cerist  schemes  whilst  boxes  in  buildings  work  better  at  higher 
altitudes  (above  300m). 

The  year  to  year  effects  of  rainfall  on  Bam  Owl  breeding  success  is  only  now  beginning  to 
become  apparent  although  it  must  be  said  that  other  factors  such  as  availability  of  prey  species 
must  cloud  the  picture.  Mr.  Ron  Parr  of  the  Montgomeryshire  Field  Society  has  supplied  us  with 
monthly  rainfall  figures  for  the  period  1992-2000  -  see  Table  2 


Table  2:  Annual  Rainfall  Figures 


92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

00 

Tynewydd 

Sum. 

531 

546 

464 

263 

257 

453 

479 

578 

603 

Win. 

438 

447 

702 

726 

462 

519 

569 

715 

585 

C  orris 


Sum. 

1113 

1031 

952 

607 

816 

937 

1177 

1064 

1096  _ 

Win. 

1278 

1386 

1896 

2030 

819 

1510 

1555 

1874 

1841 

Ave.for 


Sum. 

822 

788 

708 

435 

536 

695 

828 

821 

849 

Win. 

858 

916 

1299 

1378 

641 

1015 

1062 

1295 

1213 

Total 

1680 

1704 

2007 

1813 

1177 

1710 

1890 

2116 

2062 

N.B.  Winter  rainfall  is  the  sum  of  Oct  -  March  monthly  figures, 
Summer  rainfall  is  the  sum  of  April-Sept  monthly  figures 
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The  above  figures  were  recorded  in  Corris  in  the  wet  west  of  the  county  and  at  Cwm  Goleu  in 
the  drier  east.  In  a  given  year  winter  is  deemed  as  starting  in  October  of  the  previous  year  and 
ending  in  March.  Summer  being  April  -  September  of  the  “current”  year.  This  approach  was 
chosen  as  the  winter  months  are  when  young  birds  have  dispersed  and  are  hunting  for  themselves 
and  pair  members  separate  and  hunt  alone.  Pairs  have  formed  and  are  on  the  breeding  sites  by 
April  and  for  8  to  10  weeks  thereafter  the  male  is  hunting  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for  the 
hen  on  eggs  and  indeed  until  the  chicks  are  large  enough  to  be  left  unattended. 

Fig.  3  is  an  attempt  to  relate  breeding  success  (i.e.  rate)  to  winter  and  summer  rainfall.  It  has  to 
be  said  that  such  a  link  is  not  abundantly  clear.  The  “crash”  in  1993  looks  odd  against  the  rainfall 
figures  for  1992  and  1993.  The  annual  figures  for  rainfall  don’t  help  either.  Reference  to  Table 
1  shows  that  in  1 993  7  of  the  24  pairs  recorded  failed  to  raise  young.  There  was  a  24-hour  period 
in  June  of  that  year  when  rainfall  was  approximately  50mm.  All  5  of  the  broods  on  the  River 
Wye  scheme  were  lost  through  chilling  due  to  rain  driving  into  the  nest  boxes.  Successful  pairs 
had  a  poor  fledging  rate  particularly  in  tree  sites  and  the  overall  fledging  rate  was  only  1.21.  The 
implications  of  this  freak  rainstom  were  such  that  it  was  5  years  before  the  number  of  breeding 
pairs  fully  recovered.  1994  and  1995  were  wet  years  and  the  fledging  rates  were  still  not  good 
at  1.93/pair  and  1.83/pair. 

1996  is  a  significant  year  as  although  only  13  pairs  were  recorded  the  fledging  rate  jumped  to 
3.7/pair  coinciding  neatly  with  the  driest  year  in  the  study  period.  The  years  1997-2000  show  an 
increasing  trend  in  rainfall  both  summer  and  winter.  The  fledging  rate  for  1997  was  down  to 
2.0/pair  although  it  rose  to  2.73/pair  in  1998  (possibly  this  was  a  good  year  for  voles,  the  main 
prey  species).  After  1998  the  fledging  rate  declined  to  below  the  mean  for  the  period.  High 
rainfall  is  usually  associated  with  high  winds  particularly  in  winter  and  it  is  believed  that  wet 
windy  weather  over  the  year  has  a  large  effect  on  breeding  success.  Low  fledging  rates  have 
been  demonstrated  as  having  a  serious  impact  on  actual  numbers  of  pairs  for  several  subsequent 
years.  It  is  believed  that  3  out  of  4  Bam  Owl  young  dispersing  in  the  autumn  fail  to  survive  the 
winter  (Shawyer  1987)  and  this  coupled  with  the  loss  of  mature  birds  must  affect  the  expansion 
rate  (or  decline)  of  Bam  Owl  populations  year  on  year.  Analysis  of  Table  1  suggests  that  a 
fledging  rate  of  at  least  2.0/pair  is  needed  just  to  maintain  the  population.  This  of  course  does 
not  take  into  account  variations  such  as  loss  of  suitable  breeding  sites,  hunting  terrain  or 
“crashes”  in  prey  species. 

PREY  SPECIES  AND  A  VAIL  ABILITY 

It  is  surprising  how  little  information  exists  on  such  a  fundamental  key  to  the  success  or 
otherwise  of  Bam  Owls  and  indeed  other  species  with  similar  prey  requirements. 

Analysis  of  hundreds  of  pellets  over  the  period  indicate  that  at  least  90%  of  the  bio-mass  taken 
by  Bam  Owls  comprises  short  tailed  field  voles  -  Microtus  agrestis.  A  small  number  of  shrew  - 
Sorex  araneus  and  woodmice  -  Apodemus  sylvaticus  remains  have  been  identified  plus  the 
occasional  frog  -  Rana  temporaria  and  small  bird. 

The  general  view  is  that  field  vole  populations  peak  and  crash  on  a  4-5  year  cycle  so  clearly  this 
factor  must  impact  greatly  on  Bam  Owl  numbers.  No  data  were  available  on  field  vole 
fluctuations  over  the  period  but  no  doubt  this  factor  has  influenced  the  fledging  rates  (see  Fig. 
3).  1998  was  a  fairly  damp  one  and  yet  fledging  rate  was  higher  than  average.  Group  members 
reported  finding  caches  of  up  to  seven  uneaten  voles  in  nest  boxes  when  monitoring  sites  during 
1998. 

The  average  fledging  rates  for  2001  were  above  the  mean  and  second  only  to  the  peak  of  1996 
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(see  Table  1).  Caches  of  uneaten  prey  were  again  found  on  several  sites  suggesting  a  “good”  vole 
year.  The  “peaks”  of  breeding  success  in  years  1996  and  2001  could  well  be  related  to 
corresponding  peaks  in  prey  (vole)  numbers. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  a  clear  link  between  breeding  success  i.e.  fledging  rate  and  rainfall 
figures  or  indeed  availability  of  prey  because  no  data  were  available  regarding  vole  numbers 
throughout  the  study  period.  Fig.  3  could  equally  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  the  cycle  of 
peaks  and  crashes  in  vole  numbers.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  a  correlation  between  fledging  rates 
and  annual  rainfall  figures  is  worthy  of  scrutiny  and  detailed  study  in  future  years. 

Fig  3.  Comparison  of  Fledgling  Rates  and  Average  Annual  Rainfall 
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BARN  OWLS  AT  HIGH  ALTITUDE 

It  was  not  until  1997  that  lightly  grazed  upland  pasture  was  fully  recognised  as  a  suitable  habitat 
for  Bam  Owls.  A  small  number  of  sites  were  recorded  above  300m  before  1997  but  these  were 
regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

In  1997  an  upland  breeding  pair  was  discovered  in  a  derelict  cottage  north  of  Llangadfan  and  a 
nearby  breeding  box  was  successful  -  again  above  300m.  Since  that  time  50  boxes  have  been 
installed  in  the  north  most  of  which  are  above  300m  and  these  plus  a  further  9  natural  sites  in 
this  northern  upland  area  produced  sixteen  breeding  pairs  in  2000. 

A  breeding  box  was  installed  on  the  upland  to  the  west  of  Camo  at  390m  and  this  has  not  only 
been  successful  for  3  years  but  produces  a  higher  than  average  fledging  rate  -  clearly  it  was  time 
to  “re-write  the  book”  and  re-look  at  upland  habitats  throughout  the  county.  Access  to  rough 
upland  pasture  is  now  considered  a  key  factor  to  the  success  of  a  good  proportion  of  the  Bam 
Owls  in  the  county  (possibly  30-40%). 

Fig.  4  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Alan  Morton  using  data  from  the  Land  Cover  Map  of  Great 
Britain  (1990)  produced  by  the  Centre  for  Ecology  &  Hydrology. 
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Fig  4.  Distribution  of  Upland  Moorland  Grass 


The  symbols  show  the  presence  of  Mat-grass  ( Nardus  stricta )  and  Purple  Moor-grass  ( Molinia 
caerulea )  which  are  indicators  of  upland,  largely  unenclosed  rough  grassland.  The  darker  the 
symbol  the  higher  the  percentage  of  these  species,  each  symbol  represents  a  1km  square. 

The  areas  highlighted  on  Fig.  5  were  derived  from  the  C.E.H.  data  and  approximate  positions  of 
2000  breeding  sites  plotted  thereon.  The  large  northern  mass  of  upland  has  16  sites  within  or 
very  close  to  it  clearly  establishing  this  upland  as  important  breeding  and  hunting  terrain  for  Bam 
Owls. 

The  cluster  of  7  sites  in  the  extreme  south  west  are  in  fact  the  River  Wye  scheme  pairs  and  these 
are  hunting  on  rank  pasture  close  to  the  river,  nevertheless  the  triangular  block  of  upland  mainly 
in  lOKm  square  99  and  also  the  upland  in  the  south  and  south  west  of  the  county  could  well 
reward  future  conservation  effort. 

The  success  of  breeding  sites  above  300m  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  relative  absence  of  lying 
snow  over  the  study  period.  Records  of  the  period  1900-1986  show  crashes  in  Bam  Owl 
populations  in  years  when  lying  snow  was  present  for  more  than  20  days  during  those  years 
(Shawyer  1987).  It  is  to  be  expected  that  when  and  if  we  experience  severe  winters  when  lying 
snow  occurs  for  more  than  20  days  the  overall  population  in  Montgomeryshire  (and  elsewhere) 
would  be  drastically  reduced. 

It  is  conceivable  that  milder  winters  resulting  from  global  wanning  are  beneficial  to  Bam  Owl 
numbers  although  this  situation  could  be  limited  by  higher  rainfall  that  appears  to  coincide  with 
these  milder  winters  of  recent  years. 
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BREEDING  DENSITY 


Previous  work  carried  out  on  2  traditionally  managed  estates  where  game  rearing  was  a 
prominent  feature  suggested  that  a  breeding  density  of  5-6  pairs/  10-km  square  was  about  the 
upper  limit  supportable  (Shawyer  1987).  The  habitat  diversity  provided  included  river  and 
stream  banks,  small  fields,  copses  and  wide  marginal  headlands.  Reference  to  Fig.  5  shows  that 
10-km  square  90  supported  nine  breeding  pairs  in  2000.  This  square  is  very  largely  upland,  less 
heavily  grazed  pasture  thus  re-enforcing  the  importance  of  the  uplands  as  good  Bam  Owl  habitat. 
This  experience  in  Montgomeryshire  may  well  be  of  use  in  conservation  efforts  throughout 
upland  Wales  and  indeed  the  U.K.  as  a  whole. 

Bam  Owls  are  not  thought  to  be  very  territorial  and  hunting  ranges  of  individual  pairs  overlap; 
nevertheless  some  extreme  cases  of  close  proximity  of  breeding  sites  have  been  recorded.  RW2 
&  RW5  (see  Fig.  2)  are  tree  boxes  only  70m  apart.  In  1993  both  boxes  were  occupied  although 
sadly  both  clutches  failed  due  to  the  previously  mentioned  “freak”  rainstorm  in  June  of  that  year. 
El  &  E3  are  natural  tree  cavity  sites  about  350m  apart.  It  can  be  seen  that  El  has  been  successful 
from  1992  through  to  2000  but  it  is  significant  that  E3  was  also  successful  in  1992,  1993,  1999, 
2000  and  2001. 

FUTURE  PLANS 

It  is  veiy  clear  from  Fig.  5  that  the  north  east  of  Montgomeryshire  has  received  little  effort  in  the 
past;  however  we  now  have  two  new  field  workers  operating  in  this  area  and  it  is  hoped  that  new 
pairs  will  come  to  light  in  future. 

More  effort  in  developing  the  uplands  wall  take  place  by  installing  breeding  boxes  in  buildings 
w'here  these  exist.  The  upland  in  the  south  west  includes  the  Hafren  Forest  but  even  here  with 
large  areas  of  the  forest  being  clear  felled  there  is  potential,  albeit  not  yet  fully  understood,  for 
new  colonisation.  Finally,  where  no  suitable  buildings  exist  on  the  uplands  or  trees  that  would 
support  breeding  boxes,  boxes  on  poles  are  being  considered.  This  is  a  very  major  exercise 
however  both  for  setting  up  and  future  monitoring. 

The  Montgomeryshire  Wildlife  Trust’s  reserves  such  as  Dolydd  Hafren  and  Morfa  Dyfi  because 
of  their  land  management  regimes  are  potentially  attractive  to  Bam  Owls  and  the  Bam  Owl 
Group  is  co-operating  with  the  Tmst  on  these  sites. 

The  2000  figure  of  47  pairs  would  suggest  that  the  total  population  of  Bam  Owls  in 
Montgomeryshire  was  about  60  pairs  bearing  in  mind  much  of  the  north  east  is  not  yet  properly 
surveyed. 
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Fig  5.  Relationship  between  Breeding  Sites  in  2000  &  Upland  Moorland  Grassland  above 
300m 
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•  -  Breeding  sites  recorded  in  year  2000  -  Land  above  300m 
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A  STUDY  OF  WHINCHATS  SAXICOLA  RUBETRA  ON  THE  MOORLAND  EDGE. 

S.J.  SMITH 

1  The  Firs,  Waterworks  lane,  Abersychan,  Gwent.  NP4  8XG. 


SUMMARY 

A  study  of  breeding  birds  has  been  ongoing  on  sections  of  the  Gwent  moorland  fringe  since 
1986.  The  main  objective  of  the  study  is  to  obtain  a  greater  understanding  of  Whinchat  breeding 
biology  and  its  requirements.  As  many  nests  as  possible  are  found  every  year  while  an  average 
of  250  young  Whinchats  are  ringed  each  summer.  An  effort  is  made  to  trap,  re-trap  and  control 
the  adult  breeding  population  within  the  study  area,  and  over  the  last  three  years  (1999-2001)  the 
average  adult  trap  has  been  ninety  five  birds.  The  re-trap  rate  has  risen  annually,  to  70%  during 
2001.  Overall  both  sexes  were  found  to  return  to  their  birthplace  in  equal  numbers.  The  choice 
of  nest  site  has  been  well  recorded  from  the  start  of  the  study  with  particular  attention  to 
vegetation  type  and  the  direction  in  which  the  nest  entrance  faced.  Results  showed  that  the 
Whinchats  in  the  study  area  had  a  preference  for  Bilberry  as  nest  cover  (when  available)  and 
most  often  built  their  nest  facing  in  a  south  by  south/east  direction. 

Breeding  summaries  to  determine  each  season’s  success  are  produced  every  year  to  assess  egg 
laying  productivity,  average  clutch  and  brood  sizes  and  overall  success.  Breeding  densities  have 
also  been  calculated  over  many  seasons.  These  densities  varied  from  site  to  site  and  were  around 
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lpair  every  3  hectares  at  best,  while  the  least  populated  sites  had  a  density  of  1  pair  for  every  7 
hectares  of  suitable  habitat.  The  breeding  population  of  the  study  area  has  remained  relatively 
stable  since  1986,  however  some  local  decline  has  been  obvious  and  the  species  seems  to  be 
receding  from  its  southern  outposts.  While  its  relative,  the  Stonechat  (Saxicola  torquata)  has 
enjoyed  unrivalled  success  in  recent  years  there  is  a  cause  for  concern  regarding  the  Whinchats 
future.  The  study  continues  today  with  continued  emphasis  on  the  RAS  study  (retrap  adults  for 
survival)  project  set  up  by  the  BTO,  and  to  hopefully  contribute  to  the  survival  of  the  species  and 
its  habitat. 

INTRODUCTION 

These  days  in  Gwent  the  Whinchat  as  a  breeding  species  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  hills 
in  the  North  and  the  West  of  the  county..  The  Whinchat  was  chosen  as  a  study  species  for  several 
reasons.  Above  all  the  Saxicola  species  were  under-studied  and  their  link  with  the  “threatened  “ 
moorland  landscape  made  it  a  dual  purpose  study.  It  was  hoped  to  gain  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  upland  habitat  with  a  view  to  contribute  to  any  subsequent 
conservation  requirements.  In  the  “Gwent  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds”  (Tyler  et  al.  1987),  the  county 
population  was  given  as  450  breeding  pairs.  This  figure,  later  contested,  when  the  population 
estimate  was  regarded  as  too  high,  was  defended  by  Tyler  et  al.(  1 995),  and  the  author  of  this 
paper  agrees  that  the  original  estimate  at  the  time  was  a  little  low  rather  than  a  little  high. 

During  the  late  1970’s  some  ringing  of  Whinchat  in  small  numbers  was  carried  out  by  Playford 
et  al.,  and  since  then  the  only  work  on  Whinchat  of  any  significance  in  the  county  was  along  the 
220m  contour  of  the  Henllys  to  Penyrheol  ridge  where  it  was  estimated  that  77  pairs  nested. 
(Boyland  1980).  Unfortunately  any  previous  studies  were  brief,  though  a  study  that  ran  for  four 
years  on  the  Powys/Gwent  Border  (M. Lawrence)  proved  valuable  when  comparisons  could  be 
made  with  the  ongoing  Gwent  project.  Interaction  between  the  two  have  no  doubt  contributed  to 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  breeding  biology  and  of  the  needs  of  the  Whinchat  in  this  region 
of  Wales. 

THE  STUDY  AREA 

The  study  area  is  a  relatively  small  section  of  Gwent  moorland  and  Bracken  covered  ffridd  that 
is  typical  of  other  upland  districts,  which  dominate  the  North  and  West  of  the  county.  The  site 
regarded  as  the  study  area  has  quite  well  defined  boundaries  and  consists  of  three  different  moun¬ 
tains  inter-linked.  To  the  south,  Mynydd  Gam-clochdy  with  it’s  gently  rising  slopes  reaches  a 
modest  420m.  (SO2806  at  the  centre).  Further  north  Mynydd-  y-  gam-fawr  (SO2709)  reaches 
480m.  at  its  peak.  Gam-fawr  melts  into  the  Blorenge  (552m.)  at  Cam-y-gorfydd.  (S0271 1).  Not 
all  mountainous  or  moorland  habitat  is  suitable  for  breeding  Whinchats  and  experience  has 
shown  that  the  preferences  of  the  species  within  the  study  area  are  obvious.  (See  results-choice 
of  nesting  sites). 

The  main  vegetation  species  providing  ground  cover  and  ultimately  nest  sites  are  Bracken 
(Pteridium  aquilinum),  Bilberry  (Vaccinium  myrtillus),  Heather  ( Calluna  vulgaris),  Crowberry 
(. Empetrum  nigrum).  Cowberry  ( Vaccinium  vitis-idaea).  Cross-leaved  Heath  (Erica  tetralix)  and 
thereafter  a  variety  of  grasses,  mosses  and  soft  mshes  which  are  typical  of  Welsh  moors  with  of 
a  mixture  of  wet  and  dry  habitats. 

While  an  in  depth  study  of  the  flora  of  the  area  is  ongoing,  some  noteworthy  species  are  Bog 
Asphodel  ( Narthecium  ossifragum).  Yellow  Iris  (Iris  pseudacorus),  and  the  Heath  spotted 
Orchids  (Dactylorhiza  maculata)  that  inhabit  the  damper  places.  Tree  specimens  are  both  spo¬ 
radic  and  localised  depending  on  the  location.  These  trees  mostly  consist  of  saplings  or  ageing 
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stunted  individuals  including  Rowan  ( Sorbus  aucuparia ),  Lodgepole  Pine  ( Pinus  contorta ),  and 
Hawthorn  ( Crataegus  monogyna).  On  the  Blorenge  Mountain  for  example  relatively  small  and 
scattered  haws  are  reasonably  frequent  and  relatively  mature  Oaks  ( Quercus  sp)  occupy  the  gul¬ 
lies  and  climb  the  steep  slopes  to  greet  the  Whinchat’s  terrain  there.  At  all  sites  as  the  altitude 
increases  the  lack  of  trees  becomes  more  apparent.  At  all  three  locations,  particularly  Gam- 
clochdy,  the  moorland  edge  finally  gives  way  to  pasture  land  used  for  grazing  sheep  and  for  hay¬ 
making.  These  small  hill  farms  are  separated  from  the  moor  by  stone  walls,  fences,  and  on  Gam- 
clochdy  lines  of  fairly  mature  Beech  trees  ( Fagus  svlvatica),  which  are  obviously  remnants  of 
ancient  hedgerows.  On  Mynydd-y-gam-fawr  an  ongoing  and  reoccurring  problem  has  arisen 
regarding  the  regeneration  of  Lodgepole  Pines  from  a  nearby  plantation.  This  problem  is  how¬ 
ever  being  continuously  redressed.  Other  species  of  bird  that  are  the  Whinchats  neighbours  dur¬ 
ing  the  breeding  season  include  the  numerous  and  highly  successful  Meadow  Pipit  ( Anthus 
pratensis).  Skylark  ( Alauda  arvensis),  Linnet  ( Acanthis  cannabina ),  Tree  Pipit  (Anthus  trivialis), 
Reed  Bunting  ( Emberiza  schoeniclus)  ,  Stonechat  ( Saxicola  torquata ),  Willow  Warbler 
( Phylloscopus  tro  chilus),  Wren  ( Troglodytes  troglodytes),  Blackbird  ( Turdns  merula)  and 
Cuckoo  ( Cuculus  canorus).  Occasional  and  rarer  breeding  species  are  Grasshopper  Warbler 
( Locustelle  naevia),  Dartford  Warbler  ( Sylvia  undata)  and  Whitethroat  ( Sylvia  communis).  Birds 
of  prey  may  include  Hobby  ( Falco  subbuteo).  Buzzard  ( Buteo  buteo),  Sparrowhawk  ( Accipiter 
nisus).  Kestrel  ( Falco  tinnunculus).  Merlin  ( Falco  columbarius).  Peregrine  ( Falco  peregrinus  ), 
Short-eared  Owl  (Asio  flammeus),  and  Hen  Harriers  ( Circus  cyaneus). 

Other  wildlife  to  inhabit  the  moor  includes  Fox  ( Vulpes  vulpes).  Stoat  ( Mustela  erminea),  Weasel 
(Mustela  nivalis).  Adder  ( Vipera  berus),  and  Common  Lizard  ( Lacerta  vivipara).  The  district  is 
grazed  by  sheep  at  a  low  to  medium  level,  and  locally  by  cattle  and  semi-wild  ponies  in  very 
small  numbers. 

Some  management  of  the  moorland  tops  is  ongoing,  in  the  form  of  heather  burning  to  promote 
regrowth  of  that  vegetation  type  for  Red  Grouse  ( Lagopus  lagopus). 

METHODS 

Each  year,  around  mid  April,  the  start  of  an  intensive  search  and  a  monitoring  program  begins. 
These  early  days  of  a  moorland  breeding  season  become  a  period  of  re-introduction  between 
observer,  the  location  and  its  inhabitants.  During  this  time  attentions  are  focused  on  the  already 
present  Stonechat,  which  is  also  being  studied  keenly.  It  is  a  good  time  to  assess  the  local 
Stonechat  population  and  find  most  of  the  first  clutches  before  the  migrant  Whinchat  arrives  on 
the  scene  at  the  end  of  April.  From  the  middle  of  May  however  the  Whinchat  takes  preference 
as  its  breeding  activities  escalate.  Singing  males  are  noted  along  with  any  visual  signs  of  active 
females,  while  each  pair’s  territory  is  logged  for  future  reference.  From  then  on  the  study  area  is 
walked  on  a  regular  basis  and  previously  known  and  traditional  nesting  sites  are  methodically 
searched  and  revisited  during  a  time  of  much  activity.  The  nests  are  discovered  using  tried  and 
tested  methods  and  field-craft  skills  and  the  contents  are  recorded  along  with  other  data  such  as 
the  nest  site  vegetation.  The  young  are  preferably  ringed  around  one  week  old  and  it  is  at  this 
time  that  an  attempt  to  trap  the  adult  pair  near  the  nest  is  made.  This  is  achieved  by  the  use  of 
baited  Potter  traps,  which  are  set  on  the  ground  near  the  nest  or  close  to  one  or  more  of  the  pairs 
favourite  perches.  All  nests  are  thereafter  revisited  at  least  once  to  assess  success.  At  those  sites 
where  a  breeding  attempt  has  failed,  there  is  usually  another  try  by  a  determined  pair.  With  this 
scenario  comes  the  repeated  possibility  of  trapping  adult  birds  missed  previously.  The  Whinchat 
breeding  season  is  never  regarded  as  over  until  the  last  day  of  July  and  the  study  area  is  visited 
and  re-visited  on  many  occasions  in  order  to  determine  that  all  available  data  have  been  collected 
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and  nothing  has  been  missed. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  study  a  colour  coding  scheme  was  operational,  however  after  six  years 
without  any  feedback  and  a  few  problems  with  the  plastic  rings,  this  was  discontinued.  During 
the  early  stages  of  the  study  a  compass  was  regularly  used  to  determine  the  direction  in  which 
the  nest  entrance  was  facing, 

THE  BREEDING  SEASON 

The  male  Whinchat  arrives  back  in  the  study  area  in  the  last  week  of  April.  (Mean  26th,  1990- 
2000).  Traditional  territorial  sites  are  taken  up  and  singing  commences  in  order  to  defend  chosen 
sites  and  to  attract  the  females  which  arrive  between  a  few  days  and  a  week  or  so  later.  Eggs  can 
be  expected  from  the  middle  of  May  onwards.  Six  is  the  most  common  first  clutch  size  though 
4-7  are  frequent.  The  overall  mean  clutch  size  for  1991-2001,  including  all  locations  within  the 
study  area  is  5.3.  The  breeding  season  has  two  discernible  peaks  (fig  1),  the  young  are  bom 
generally  from  the  first  week  of  June  and  from  then  on  this  month  is  by  far  the  busiest  in  the  life 
cycle  of  the  Whinchat.  The  average  mean  brood  size  at  the  time  of  ringing  is  5.  land  the  young 
are  in  the  nest  for  about  thirteen  days,  however  a  well  fed  brood  may  leave  when  as  young  as  8 
days  old  if  disturbed.  There  is  a  small  resurgence  in  activity  in  early  to  mid  July  when 
replacement  or  second  clutches/broods  are  found.  Very  few  of  these  late  nests  are  actual  true 
second  breeding  attempts  but  are  replacements  for  earlier  failures.  The  season  is  effectively  over 
at  the  end  of  July  when  only  one  or  two  broods  can  still  be  found  in  the  nest. 

Figure  1.  The  timing  of  the  Whinchat  breeding  season. 


WK1-  WK2-  WK3-  WK4-  WK1-  WK2-  WK3-  WK4-  WK1-  WK2-  WK3-  WK4- 

MAY  MAY  MAY  MAY  JUNE  JUNE  JUNE  JUNE  JULY  JULY  JULY  JULY 


BREEDING  DENSITIES.  1999-2001 

The  overall  density  of  breeding  Whinchat  at  various  sites  within  the  study  area  is  governed  by  a 
variety  of  factors,  e.g.  the  vegetation  type  within  a  given  area,  elevation,  exposure,  dampness  etc. 
For  example  Mynydd  gam-clochdy  consists  of  285  hectares  overall,  although  only  160  hectares 
could  be  considered  suitable  for  breeding  Whinchats.  Gam-clochdys’  average  of  29  breeding 
pairs  shows  a  density  of  lpr.  /5.5haoverall  and  lpr.  /3.8ha  at  more  productive  sites.  The  Mynydd- 
y-gam-fawr  section  covers  37.5  hectares  and  holds  an  average  of  14  pairs  per  season.  The  density 
on  gam-fawr  is  lpr.  /2.6ha  Like  Gam-  clochdy,  the  bulk  of  the  Whinchat  population  can  be  found 
around  the  400-metre  contour  line.  The  Blorenge  covers  125  hectares  of  suitable  habitat  and  with 
an  average  population  of  37.6  pairs  produces  a  density  of  lpr.  /3.3ha. 
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NESTING  SITES. 


Data  involving  choice  of  nesting  site  are  collected  at  every  location.  Data  gathered  between  the 
start  of  the  study  and  1994,  and  based  on  information  from  376  nest  sites,  indicated  that  Bilberry 
was  the  favoured  vegetation  type  in  which  the  Whinchat  built  its  nest.  A  total  of  246  nests  (65%) 
were  found  in  sites  where  Bilberry  was  the  dominant  vegetation,  while  Bracken  44  nests  (12%), 
was  the  nearest  “rival”.  Heather,  though  a  common  plant  at  all  sites  was  represented  by  only  23 
nests  (6%),  roughly  the  same  figures  as  for  Crowberry  and  Grass  species.  Though  these  figures 
are  of  an  “historical”  nature  they  remain  typical  to  the  present  day  with  the  Whinchat  showing  a 
huge  preference  for  the  Bilberry  as  a  nesting  site  in  the  study  area.  At  another  Whinchat  study 
location  on  the  Powys  border  (M.Lawence),  it  relies  heavily  on  Bracken  which  is  by  far  the  most 
available  vegetation  type  present  there.  Some  of  this  Bracken  is  very  sparse,  especially  at  nesting 
time  resulting  in  very  little  cover  for  the  nest,  unlike  the  protection  provided  by  Bilberry  at  the 
Gwent  study  area.  Indeed  it  is  here  that  areas  of  bracken  have  been  the  first  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  Whinchat  as  the  numbers  of  breeding  pairs  have  diminished  in  some  districts.  From  the  start 
of  the  study  the  direction  the  nest  was  facing  was  recorded.  Data  collected  was  inconclusive  and 
irregular  at  first  but  an  interesting  pattern  has  since  emerged,  showing  a  strong  South/Easterly 
preference,  (see  fig.  2) 

Figure  2.  Direction  faced  by  nests. 


s 


Whinchat  all  sites  -390  nests  1989-1994  shown  in 
percentages. 


WTiinchat-  Blorenge  Mountain  only  -  93  nests  pre  1995 
shown  in  percentages. 


Stonechat  -  all  sites  -  28  nests  pre  1995  shown  in 
percentages. 


Whinchat  -  all  sites  -  62  nests  1995  only  -  shown  in 
percentages. 
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RINGING. 


A  total  of  c  900  Whinchat  nests  have  been  monitored,  more  than  3,000  pullus  have  been  ringed 
since  a  ringing  program  was  initiated  in  1989.  Over  400  adult  birds  have  been  processed  to  the 
present  day  while  800  birds  were  colour  ringed  in  the  early  1990s. 

The  main  objective  of  the  intensive  ringing  schedule  at  present  is  to  contribute  to  the  RAS  project 
organised  by  the  BTO  to  determine  the  survival  rate  of  the  breeding  Whinchats  within  the  study 
area.  Between  1993  and  2001,  430  adult  birds  were  trapped.  The  sexes  of  birds  caught  were 
evenly  represented,  (210  male,  220  female).  The  retrap  rate  has  risen  annually  since  the  RAS 
project  started  in  1998.  (1998=25%,  1999=34%,  2000=47%,  2001=70%).  Again  the  sexes  were 
evenly  represented  with  87  retraps  for  each  sex  since  1993,  resulting  in  a  50%  retrap  rate  for  both 
male  and  female  indicating  an  even  balance  toward  site  loyalty.  A  similar  Whinchat  study  in 
Powys  (M.  Lawrence)  produced  four  controls  for  the  Gwent  RAS  study  in  2001  when  three  of 
the  Powys  ringed  birds  showed  up  16  kilometres  away  at  the  Gwent  site.  All  three  birds  were 
breeding  females.  It  was  the  first  known  controls  from  the  Powys  study  to  breed  at  the  Gwent 
location  since  the  respective  studies  began.  (Powys  1999,  Gwent  1998).  Other  noteworthy 
occurrences  involve  a  control  of  a  breeding  male  on  the  Blorenge  mountain,  which  was 
originally  ringed  in  Cambridge.  The  only  foreign  recovery  to  date  is  of  a  pullus  ringed  on 
Mynydd-y-gam-fawr  in  June  1999  subsequently  recorded  in  the  south  of  France  near  the 
Pyrenees  range  only  fifty-  eight  days  later.  There  is  also  a  longevity  record  of  a  male  recorded 
four  times  in  six  years  on  the  Blorenge. 

Ringing  has  also  produced  recoveries  from  an  unlikely  source.  During  2000-01  a  study  which 
involved  searching  old  and  new  Sparrow  hawk  nesting  sites  was  undertaken  (Smith  and 
Lawrence);  to  date  15  rings  involving  six  species  have  been  located,  some  in  the  nest  of  the 
raptor,  some  in  pellets,  and  some  buried  in  the  leaf  litter.  Eleven  of  the  rings  found  were 
originally  fitted  to  Whinchat  within  the  study  area. 

DISCUSSION 

As  with  so  many  migrant  and  resident  species  alike,  the  Whinchat  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
becoming  scarcer,  particularly  at  a  local  level.  Though  still  a  relatively  common  breeding  species 
in  its  favoured  habitat  the  vulnerability  of  the  Whinchat  is  highlighted  by  its  past  “track  record” 
of  becoming  absent  as  a  breeding  bird  from  various  lowland  and  farmland  habitats  in  fairly 
recent  times.  In  the  study  area  the  population  seems  to  be  receding  from  its  southern  outposts. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  as  yet  unknown,  although  there  may  be  a  few  contributing  factors  locally. 
Figure  3  gives  breeding  success  data  for  the  years  1998  to  2001. 

Figure  3  Whinchat  breeding  summary 

MYNYDD  GARN-CLOCHDY  1998-2001. 


YEAR  PAIRS 

NESTS 

EGGS 

AV.  CLUT. 

YOUNG 

%  HATCH 

FLED 

%  FLED  %  SUCCESS 

1998 

29 

36 

192 

5.3 

163 

85 

134 

82 

70 

1999 

32 

30 

156 

5.2 

143 

92 

129 

90 

83 

2000 

30 

31 

159 

5.1 

129 

81 

78 

60 

49 

2001 

25 

22 

121 

5.5 

101 

83 

84 

83 

69 

Total 

29  av. 

30  av. 

157  av. 

5.2 

134  av. 

85 

106  av. 

79 

68 
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BLORENGE  MOUNTAIN  1 998-200 E 


YEAR  PAIRS 

NESTS 

EGGS 

AV.  CLUT. 

YOUNG 

%  HATCH 

FLED 

%  FLED  %  SUCCESS 

1998 

35 

28 

163 

5.8 

151 

93 

135 

89 

83 

1999 

40 

36 

196 

5.4 

185 

94 

165 

89 

84 

2000 

40 

30 

151 

5.0 

148 

98 

122 

82 

81 

2001 

33 

26 

149 

5.7 

140 

94 

124 

89 

83 

Total 

37  av. 

30  av. 

165  av. 

5.4 

156  av. 

95 

137  av.  88 

83 

MYNYDD-Y-GARN-FAWR  1998-2001. 

YEAR  PAIRS 

NESTS 

EGGS 

AV.  CLUT. 

YOUNG 

%  HATCH 

FLED 

%  FLED  %  SUCCESS 

1998 

21 

21 

111 

5.2 

104 

94 

83 

80 

75 

1999 

14 

13 

62 

4.7 

52 

84 

44 

85 

71 

2000 

15 

17 

83 

4.8 

71 

86 

56 

79 

67 

2001 

13 

12 

68 

5.6 

61 

90 

41 

67 

60 

Total 

16  av. 

16  av. 

81  av. 

5.1 

72  av. 

89 

56  av. 

78 

69 

ALL  SITES  1998-2001 

YEAR  PAIRS 

NESTS 

EGGS 

AV.  CLUT. 

YOUNG 

%  HATCH 

FLED 

%  FLED  %  SUCCESS 

1998 

85 

85 

466 

5.4 

418 

90 

352 

84 

75 

1999 

86 

79 

414 

5.2 

380 

92 

337 

89 

81 

2000 

85 

78 

393 

5.0 

348 

89 

256 

74 

65 

2001 

71 

60 

338 

5.6 

302 

80 

249 

82 

~4 

Total 

82  av. 

302 

1611 

5.3 

1448 

90 

1194 

82 

74 

(75  av.) 

(403  av.) 

(362  av.) 

(298  av.) 

Recent  colder/wetter  summers  in  the  hills,  have  resulted  in  poor  reproduction  success  rates  due 
to  such  climatic  changes.  Also  a  higher  than  normal  predation  rate  in  some  districts  may  have 
reduced  the  number  of  young  birds  able  to  return  as  breeding  adults  loyal  to  their  place  of  birth. 
There  has  been  little  habitat  change  within  the  study  area,  though  there  has  been  some  forestry 
encroachment  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  a  healthy  population  to  thrive.  Grazing  by  sheep 
and  cattle  is  minimal  though  a  possible  problem  is  with  habitat  destruction  where  farmers 
continuously  use  certain  relatively  small  areas  of  prime  habitat  as  winter  gathering  and  feeding 
areas  for  livestock.  Human  disturbance  is  on  the  increase,  especially  on  the  Blorenge  mountain 
where  vehicular  access  is  available.  The  Whinchat  also  has  many  possible  enemies  in  the  form 
of  avian  and  mammalian  predators,  many  of  which  seem  to  be  thriving  during  this  period  of 
milder  winters.  It  has  been  proved  in  a  recent  study  (Smith  and  Lawrence  2002)  that  the 
Sparrowhawk  is  having  a  significant  effect  on  the  study  species,  especially  in  those  areas  of  moor 
that  are  overlooked  by  forestry. 

Competition  for  nesting  sites  is  not  an  issue  as  the  Whinchat  appears  higher  in  the  “pecking 
order'’  than  most  of  its  neighbours,  with  only  the  Stonechat  showing  any  signs  of  supremacy  in 
the  form  of  aggressive  dominance  over  the  Whinchat.  The  numbers  of  breeding  Stonechats  are 
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low  however  and  are  therefore  a  limited  problem.  The  effects  on  the  migratory  population  and 
the  stability  of  the  species  in  its  African  wintering  grounds  are  unknown  to  date. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  ORNITHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  MAELIENYDD  COMMON 

IN  NORTHERN  RADNORSHIRE 

ANDY  HARRIS 

National  Assembly  for  Wales,  Agriculture  Department, 

Spa  Road  East, Llandrindod  Wells,  Powys  LD1  5HA 


SUMMARY 

In  1999,  a  survey  of  Maelienydd,  an  ornithological  Site  of  Special  Scientific  Interest  in  central 
Radnor,  recorded  a  severe  decline  in  breeding  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus  (  a  75%  decrease  since 
1984  ),  and  stable  numbers  of  Curlew  Numenius  arquata  and  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago.  A 
notable  decline  in  breeding  Redshank  Tringa  totanus  has  occurred  since  the  1 970' s. 

A  survey  undertaken  in  1996,  showed  that  since  1986  Wheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe  have 
increased  from  a  breeding  density  of  0.6/  km2  to  2.9/km2,  suggesting  an  improvement  in  habitat 
requirements  for  this  species  due  to  heavy  grazing  by  sheep. 

Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata  reached  a  breeding  density  of  2.1/km2  in  1996  which  suggests  a 
healthy  recovery  following  several  mild  winters. 

Birds  of  high  conservation  concern  present  on  the  common  include  Skylark  Alauda  aiwensis  (not 
counted  ),  Linnet  Carduelis  cannabina  (  breeding  density  of  6.1  pairs/km2)  and  Reed  Bunting 
Emberiza  schoeniclus  (  0.6/km2  ). 
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INTRODUCTION 


Much  concern  has  been  recently  expressed  over  the  decline  of  ground-nesting  birds  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  particular,  the  demise  of  breeding  waders  (  O'Brien,  1990  ;  O'Brien  et  al,  1998; 
Marchant  et  all 990  ).  Land-use  changes  resulting  in  habitat  loss  have  been  identified  as  the  main 
reason  for  the  decline  in  Wales  (  Tyler,  1992  ),  but  local  decreases  have  also  been  attributed  to 
other  factors  such  as  predation  (  Boilstone,  1983  ). 

Grazing  commons  comprise  c.  36  %  of  the  remaining  semi-natural  rough  grazing  in  Wales  and, 
with  the  steady  decline  in  free-hold  rough  grazing  they  are  growing  in  importance  to 
conservation  particularly  for  upland  birds  (  Lovegrove  et  al,  1995  ). 

Maelienydd  Common  is  an  important  site  for  breeding  waders  and  several  passerines.  Numerous 
ornithological  studies  have  been  earned  out  in  the  past,  principally  by  the  British  Trust  for 
Ornithology  (  BTO  ),  Martin  Peers,  Nature  Conservancy  Council  (  NCC,  now  the  Countryside 
Council  for  Wales  CCW  ),  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  Tony  Prater  and  Stella 
Woodman  and  Peter  Hack.  The  years  of  these  surveys  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

I  carried  out  a  detailed  ornithological  survey  in  1996,  primarily  to  compare  with  the  survey  done 
by  the  NCC  in  1986.  The  principal  aim  of  the  1996  survey  was  to  compare  breeding  numbers 
and  densities  of  moorland  birds  on  Maelienydd  Common.  All  moorland  birds  were  recorded 
apart  from  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis  and  Meadow  Pipit  Anthus  pratensis.  This  paper  describes 
the  results  of  my  survey  and  of  further  monitoring  of  wader  populations  from  1997  to  2000, 
when  attempts  were  also  made  to  study  fledging  success  in  Lapwings.  Visits  were  made  during 
the  Spring  and  Autumn  to  evaluate  the  common's  importance  for  passage  waders.  A  literature 
search  was  made  for  relevant  historical  data  on  breeding  birds  of  Maelienydd. 

METHODS 

Description  of  survey  area 

Maelienydd  is  an  upland  common  in  northern  Radnor.  The  site  covers  an  area  of  All  ha,  350  ha 
of  which  is  notified  as  a  Site  of  Special  Scientific  Interest  (SSSI).The  area  was  notified  largely 
on  ornithological  grounds.  It  is  composed  of  a  rolling  area  of  high  ground  with  small  incised 
gullies  with  steep  slopes  at  the  edges.  The  flatter  ground  supports  a  mixture  of  wet  heath,  dry 
acid  grassland  and  dry  heath  and  gorse.  It  is  grazed  by  ponies  and  sheep  and  can  be  described  as 
rough  grazing. 

Much  of  the  site  consists  of  a  mosaic  of  Nardus  grassland  and  Festuca-Ulex  gallii  scrub.  The 
amount  of  Ulex  varies  over  the  common,  being  very  dense  in  places. 

Other  heath  species  such  as  Calluna  are  scattered  -  a  result  of  overgrazing,  and  often  only 
surviving  in  the  centre  of  gorse  bushes.  Some  stands  of  Calluna  remain,  mostly  in  a  mosaic  with 
Nardus  and  Festuca-Agrostis  grassland.  Areas  of  wet  heath  are  of  interest,  for  example  around 
Black  Pool,  with  species  like  Erica  tetralix,  Calluna,  Molinia,  Carex  panicea ,  Juncus  effusus, 
Nardus,  Sphagnum  capillifolium,  S.  papillosum  and  Cladonia  portentosa. 

Scattered  pools  are  a  feature  of  the  site  with  plants  such  as  Apium  inundatum,  Potamogeton 
polygonifolius,  Agrostis  stolonifera,  Littorella  uniflora,  Lythrum  portula,  Ranunculus 
omiophyllus,  Juncus  bufonius,  R.  flammula,  Glyceria  fluitans,  Carex  echinata  and  C.  demissa. 
The  rare  Piluria  globulifera  has  been  recorded  at  three  of  the  pools.  Ditches  support  Mentha 
aquatica,  Eleocharis  palustris,  Apium  inundatum,  Juncus  effusus  and  Potamogeton 
polygonifolius . 
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In  the  east,  Coxhead  Bank  Common  is  dominated  by  large  stands  of  bracken  Pteridium 
aquilinum  with  a  bryophyte  rich  flush  containing  Potamogeton  polygonifolius,  Lotus  uliginosus, 
Montia  fontana,  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  Cardamine  pratensis,  Prunella  vulgaris,  Juncus 
bulbosus,  Carex  panicea,  Ranunculus  flammula,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  Agrostis  stolonifera, 
Aulacomnium  palustre  and  Sphagnum  capillifolium  (  Penford  et  al ). 

Management 

The  common  is  grazed  mostly  by  sheep  from  the  Maelienydd  Commoners  Association  Graziers, 
who  have  52  pasture  rights  for  sheep,  cattle  and  ponies,  10  estover  rights  and  35  rights  for 
common  in  the  soil  or  piscary.  Grazing  intensity  is  greatest  towards  the  east,  with  heath 
increasing  westwards.  The  common  is  traversed  by  four  minor  roads  and  in  the  past  the  Nature 
Conservancy  Council  (  NCC  )  observed  that  several  new  tracks  and  feeding  areas  had  been 
established. 

During  the  survey,  burning  of  gorse  occurred  at  Llwynpentre  Bank  (  SO  1 14715  )  and  areas  near 
New  House  (  SO  147711  ).  Bracken  is  cut  and  baled  for  livestock  bedding  on  Coxhead  Bank 
Common  (  SO  159708  ). 

Survey  methods 

In  1996  the  survey  methodology  followed  that  described  by  Brown  and  Shepherd  (  1993  ).  Two 
visits  were  made  to  all  parts  of  the  survey  area,  the  first  on  the  9th  of  April  and  the  second  on 
May  the  18th.  Each  visit  took  place  between  08:30  and  18:00  hrs.  B.S.T..  Surveying  was  not 
carried  out  on  days  of  persistent  rain,  poor  visibility  or  when  wind  speed  exceeded  Beaufort 
Force  5. 

I  walked  to  within  100m  of  all  parts  of  the  site  and  spent  between  80-100  minutes  per  km2. 
Judgement  was  used  to  decide  whether  birds  were  different  from  previously  encountered 
examples  of  the  same  species,  retracing  ground  where  necessary.  If  exact  numbers  present  were 
still  not  clear,  individuals  were  only  deemed  to  represent  different  pairs  if  the  distance  between 
them  was  greater  than  500m  for  waders  and  200m  for  passerines. 

All  birds  were  recorded  apart  from  non-upland  passerines  on  the  fringe  of  the  survey  area.  The 
location  and  activity  of  all  other  species  was  recorded  on  1:25000  maps. 

Birds  were  considered  to  be  breeding  if  they  were  observed  singing,  displaying  or  repeatedly 
alarm-calling,  if  a  nest  or  young  were  found,  or  if  birds  were  engaged  in  territorial  disputes. 
Other  records  of  birds  feeding  or  flying  between  areas  were  not  included. 

Final  maps  of  key  species  were  derived  using  data  from  the  two  visits.  Pairs  were  deemed  to  be 
the  same  if  they  were  less  than  a  certain  distance  apart  on  different  visits,  the  distances  used  were 
:-  1000m  for  waders  and  200m  for  passerines.  Corvids  and  raptors  were  only  mapped  when  an 
active  nest  was  found  or  strongly  suspected. 

In  addition,  two  visits  (  one  in  mid  June  and  another  in  mid  July  )  were  made  to  observe  any 
fledged  waders.  A  number  of  dawn  and  dusk  visits  were  made  to  record  the  presence  of  breeding 
Snipe.  Extra  visits  to  count  numbers  of  waders  and  passage  migrants  took  place  from  26th  of 
March  to  the  1 1th  of  April  and  from  the  5th  of  August  to  the  30th  of  September. 

Wader  monitoring  continued  at  Maelienydd  from  1997  to  2000.  The  survey  technique  used  was 
the  standard  RSPB  wader  census  method,  as  described  below. 
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To  estimate  numbers  of  breeding  waders,  three  visits  should  be  made  between  April  the  7th  and 
June  the  18th.  An  extra  visit  between  June  the  24th  and  July  the  14th  is  made  to  gather  evidence 
of  fledging  success. 

Visits  were  made  in  the  three  hours  after  dawn  or  the  three  hours  before  sunset.  Cold,  wet  and 
windy  conditions  were  avoided.  The  wind  strength  should  not  exceed  force  3  on  the  Beaufort 
scale. 

On  each  visit  the  fieldworker  should  scan  with  binoculars  from  a  distance  of  around  200  -  400 
m,  to  identify  any  incubating  birds  in  the  survey  area.  The  site  should  then  be  walked  if  possible, 
so  that  the  observer  passes  within  100  m  of  every  point  within  it.  Moorland  sites  such  as 
Maelienydd  should  be  walked  in  parallel  transects  200  m  apart. 

The  location,  movement  and  behaviour  of  all  waders  should  be  recorded  onto  a  1:25,000  map. 
Standard  techniques  for  interpreting  the  wader  data  and  calculating  the  number  of  breeding 
waders  at  the  site  were  used  as  described  by  O'  Brien  et  al  1998. 

RESULTS 

Table  1  sets  out  the  numbers  and  densities  of  the  main  species  of  conservation  concern  found  in 
1996  and  Table  2  compares  those  densities  with  previous  surveys  in  1968  -  1976  and  1986.  This 
comparison  suggests  a  sharp  fall  in  Lapwing  and  Redshank  numbers,  stable  Curlew  and  Snipe 
populations  and  perhaps  increases  in  all  passerines.  Table  3  examines  the  wader  populations  in 
more  detail  and  confirms  the  patterns  shown  by  comparing  Tables  1  and  2.  Table  4  reviews  the 
site  occupancy  of  Redshank  on  the  Common  from  1962  -  2000,  with  Table  5  describing  the 
presence  of  waders  on  Coxhead  Bank  Common  and  Lapwing  fledging  data  from  1978  -  1983. 

Table  1. 

Numbers  and  breeding  densities  of  selected  birds  on  Maelienydd  Common  in  1996. 


Species 

Number  of 
breeding  pairs 

Breeding 

density  pairs  /  km2 

Lapwing 

Vanellus  vanellus 

10 

2.1 

Snipe 

Gallinago  gallinago 

4 

0.8 

Curlew 

Numenius  arquata 

7 

1.4 

Redshank 

Tringa  totanus 

1-2 

0.4 

Pied  Wagtail 

Motacilla  alba 

1 

0.2 

Tree  pipit 

Anthus  trivialis 

1 

0.2 

Redstart 

Phoenicurus  phoenicurus 

9 

1.9 

Whinchat 

Saxicola  rubetra 

4 

0.8 

Stonechat 

Saxicola  torquata 

10 

2.1 

Wheatear 

Oenanthe  oenanthe 

14 

2.9 

Linnet 

Carduelis  cannabina 

29 

6.1 

Yellowhammer 

Emberiza  citrinella 

3 

0.6 

Reed  Bunting 

Ember iza  schoeniclus 

3 

0.6 
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Table  2. 

Comparison  of  1976,  1986  and  1996  -  species  breeding  densities  (  pairs  /  km2  ). 


1968  -  1976 

1986  __ 

1996  _ _ 

BTO 

Davis  -  NCC 

Harris 

Lapwing 

4.2 

2.7 

2.1 

Curlew 

1.4 

1.2 

1.4 

Redshank 

1.2 

0.6 

0.4  . 

Snipe 

0.2 

1.2 

0.8 

Whinchat 

nc 

0.8 

0.8 

Stonechat 

0.2 

0.2 

2.1 

Wheatear 

nc 

0.6 

2.9 

Reed  Bunting 

nc 

0.2 

0.6 

nc  =  Not  counted 


Lapwing  1996 

In  early  April,  three  birds  were  observed  displaying  at  Llwynpentre,  three  birds  at  SO 
121706,  two  birds  near  Black  Pool,  three  birds  at  Caergynan  Pool  and  two  birds  making 
scrapes  on  Coxhead  Bank  Common  at  SO  163712. 

In  May,  Llwynpentre  and  Black  Pool  still  had  birds  present  and  displaying.  The  territories  at 
Caergynan  Pool  and  Coxhead  Bank  had  been  deserted.  The  birds  at  Coxhead  were  observed 
forming  scrapes  at  a  new  site  -  SO  157708. 

In  June,  the  birds  had  deserted  the  Llwynpentre  and  Black  Pool  areas,  and  three  birds  were 
observed  back  around  Caergynan  Pool  where  they  had  been  displaying  in  April.  On  Coxhead 
Bank  Common  three  birds  were  recorded  in  the  same  area  as  in  May.  However  it  is  doubtful 
there  was  survival  after  the  egg  stage  at  any  of  these  sites. 

On  Little  Hill  Common  (  a  small  common  to  the  north  of  Maelienydd  )  two  nests  were 
located  at  SO  143733  and  144737,  with  four  and  three  eggs  respectively  on  the  10th  of  April. 
It  is  believed  these  birds  were  the  most  successful  in  raising  young  after  the  egg  stage. 

Snipe  1996 

Birds  were  regularly  flushed  from  the  ditches  and  pool  fringe  vegetation  throughout  the 
survey  period.  Four  territories  were  identified  by  recording  drumming  and  chipping  birds 
during  the  breeding  season. 

Curlew  1996 

Seven  breeding  pairs  were  noted  on  Maelienydd  with  a  further  two  pairs  present  at  Little  Hill 
Common.  Only  three  pairs  were  believed  to  have  nested  on  the  common  itself,  with  the  other 
four  pairs  utilising  the  adjacent  farmland  as  nesting  habitat.  In  mid  March  flocks  of  10  -  16 
birds  were  noted  feeding  and  roosting  at  Caergynan  Pool. 

Redshank  1996 

Arrival  of  the  first  bird  occurred  at  Caergynan  Pool  on  the  3rd  of  April.  Thereafter,  solitary 
birds  and  pairs  were  recorded  alarm  calling  and  displaying  throughout  the  summer.  Three 
birds  were  observed  together  at  Caergynan  Pool,  suggesting  that  the  site  may  hold  two 
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breeding  pairs. 

Whinchat  1996 

The  breeding  density  for  this  species  was  recorded  as  0.8  /  km2,  which  is  low  considering  the 
available  habitat.  Davis  (1986  )  suggested  that  the  gorse  bushes  were  too  low  and  overgrazed 
to  be  of  value  for  song  posts  or  nest  sites  for  this  species. 

Stonechat  1996 

Results  from  previous  surveys  suggest  there  to  be  only  1-2  pairs  of  Stonechat  breeding  at 
Maelienydd  (  1977  RSPB,  1986  Davis  NCC  ).  These  records  occurred  after  particularly  hard 
winters  when  the  population  was  recovering. 

The  breeding  density  of  2.1  /  km2  in  1996  reflects  a  full  recovery  and  possibly  maximum 
numbers.  Breeding  pairs  were  exclusively  associated  with  ranker  gorse  bushes,  and  were 
regularly  spaced  across  the  common.  Due  to  the  current  burning  and  grazing  regime,  bushes 
of  gorse  are  dense  and  stunted  and  in  this  state  are  beneficial  to  wildlife.  However,  older 
stands  that  are  utilised  by  Stonechat  for  nesting  are  not  so  common.  It  is  believed  this  species 
presently  occurs  at  peak  numbers,  with  a  lack  of  nesting  habitat  for  a  further  increase  in 
breeding  density. 

Flocking  of  adults  and  juveniles  began  during  early  September,  with  groups  varying  from  10 
to  20  in  gorse  around  the  pools.  Predation  by  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  was  noted  in  mid 
September. 

Wheatear  1996 

In  the  past  ten  years  this  species  has  increased  from  three  pairs  to  fourteen.  The  breeding 
density  has  risen  from  0.6  to  2.9  pairs  /  km2,  the  increase  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
continued  overgrazing  of  the  common,  rendering  the  habitat  more  suitable  for  foraging. 

Linnet  1996 

Scattered  flocks  numbering  from  6  to  38  were  observed  in  mid  March.  The  survey  identified 
17  sites  or  loose  colonies,  with  29  singing  males  holding  territories.  Breeding  density  was 
recorded  at  6.1  /  km2.  Davis  (  1986  )  identified  only  four  territories  (  a  breeding  density  of 
only  0.8  /  km2,  this  might  suggest  a  genuine  increase  in  numbers. 

Yellowhammer  1996 

Three  pairs  held  territories  along  the  boundary  hedgerows. 

Reed  Bunting 

Three  pairs  were  identified  as  holding  territories  and  were  exclusively  associated  with  soft 
rush  {J.  effusus). 
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Table  3. 

Comparison  of  recent  wader  surveys  on  Maelienydd. 

Year 

Source 

Lapwing 

(D) 

Curlew 

(D) 

Redshank 

i  D  )_ 

1968-76 

BTO 

20 

4.2 

7 

1.4 

6 

1.2 

1984 

M.Peers 

26 

5.5 

8  _ 

1.7 

- 

- 

1986 

M. Peers 

19 

4.0 

15 

3.1 

- 

- 

1986 

NCC 

13 

2.7 

6 

1.2 

2-3  _ 

0.6 

1987 

M.Peers 

20 

4.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1987 

RSPB 

15 

3.1 

9 

1.9 

- 

- 

1993 

RSPB 

12 

2.5 

8 

1.7 

1-2 

0.4 

1994 

P.Hack 

13 

2.7 

9 

1.9 

1 

0.2 

1996 

A. Harris 

10 

2.1 

7 

1.4 

1-2 

0.4 

1997 

A. Harris 

15 

3.1 

6 

1.2 

1 

0.2 

1998 

A. Harris 

9-10 

1.9-2. 1 

11 

2.3 

1 

0.2 

1999 

A.Harris 

4 

0.8 

7-8 

1.4- 1.7 

1 

0.2 

2000 

A.Harris 

2 

0.4 

10 

2.1 

1-2 

0.4 

(  D  )  =  Breeding  density  pairs  /  km2. 

Table  4.  Redshank  records  for  Maelienydd  1962  -  2000 

Source  :  Herefordshire  /  Radnorshire  Bird  Reports  1962  -  1987 

Harris  1993  -  2000 

Year 

Arrival  date 

No.  of  birds  present 
during  the  breeding 

season 

Estimated 
number  of 
pairs 

1962 

March  22nd-  2  pairs 

5  birds  (  June  1 0th  ) 

2  pairs 

1970 

April  5th  -  1  pair 

1  pair  (  June  2 1  st ) 

1  pair 

1971 

March  23rd  -  2  pairs 

3  pairs  (  May  1st  ) 

3  pairs 

1972 

March  1 6th  -  2  pairs 

April  3rd  -  2-5  birds 

1  bird  (  June  11th  ) 

2-3  pairs 

1973 

March  22nd  -  5  birds 

2  pairs  (  May  28th  ) 

(  one  with  nest  and  eggs  ) 

2-3  pairs 

1974 

March  22nd  -  5  birds 

Breeding  unknown 

2  pairs 

1975 

May  6th  -  5  birds 

1  pair  (  May  1 8th  ) 

2-3  pairs 

1976 

Unknown 

2  pairs  (  July  29th  ) 

2  pairs 

1977 

May  1st  -  7  birds 

2  pairs  (  July  16th-  28th  ) 

2  birds  ( August  28th  ) 

2-3  pairs 

1978 

March  25th  -  12  birds 

4  pairs  ( through  April ) 

4  pairs 

1980 

April  27th  -  1  bird 

1  nest  at  Coxhead  Bank 

1  pair 

1981 

April  20th-  5  birds 

May  30th  -  5  birds 

5  birds 

(  one  fledged  July  19th  ) 

2-3  pairs 

1982 

Unknown 

2-3  pairs 

2-3  pairs 

1983 

March  13th  -  3  birds 

4  calling  birds  (  June  16th  ) 

1  adult  and  1  young 
( August  4th  and  5th  ) 

1-2  pairs 

1984 

Mid  April  to  June  -  3  pairs,  one 
on  Coxhead  Bank 

Unknown 

3  pairs 

1985 

April  6th  -  2  pairs 

Breeding  unknown 

2  pairs 

1986 

Unknown 

2-3  pairs 

2-3  pairs 

1987 

April  3rd  to  June  13th  -  1-2  birds 

Breeding  unknown 

1  pair 

1993 

Unknown 

1-2  pairs 

1-2  pairs 

1994 

Unknown 

1  pair 

1  pair 

1996 

April  3rd  -  3  birds 

3  birds  throughout  season 

1-2  pairs 

1997 

March  29th  -  2  birds 

1  pair  throughout  season 

1  pair 

1998 

April  1 0th  -  1  pair 

2  birds  -  one  fledged  bird 
observed 

1  pair 

1999 

Unknown 

1  pair 

1  pair 

2000 

April  7th-  3  birds 

3  birds  throughout  season 

1-2  pairs 

These  records  show  that  Maelienydd  has  been  an  important  site  for  breeding  Redshank  for  over 
three  decades.  The  Welsh  Redshank  population  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  200  pairs  with  only 
around  20  pairs  on  inland  sites  (  Griffin  et  al  1991  ).  Despite  a  considerable  decline  since  1978, 
the  Maelienydd  population  is  still  significant  as  it  constitutes  around  10%  of  all  inland  breeding 
pairs  nesting  in  Wales.  Maelienydd  is  the  only  site  in  Radnorshire  that  has  been  consistently  used 
by  breeding  Redshank,  and  thus  represents  an  extremely  important  area  in  a  county  context. 


Table  5.  Bird  records  for  Coxhead  Bank  Common  (  only  )  1978  -  1983 
Source  :  Tony  Prater  and  Stella  Woodman. 

Note  :  No  censuses  were  made,  these  records  are  derived  from  notes  made  at  the  time. 


1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Lapwing  1  st  broods 

15 

12-13 

13 

11 

4 

4 

Lapwing  fledged 

11  + 

9 

9 

Max  2 

9 

9 

Curlew  pairs 

? 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Redshank 

0 

0 

1  nest 

0 

0 

1  pair 

Snipe 

9 

4 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Common  Sandpiper 

9 

1  pair 

1  pair 

1  pair 

1  pair 

1  pair 

Reed  Bunting 

9 

1  pair 

1  pair 

1  pair 

? 

9 

Sand  Martin 

9 

? 

2-3  pairs 

2-3 

4  pairs 

c.3  pairs 

This  data  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  provides  information  on  the  fledging  success  of  Lapwing 
over  these  six  years.  The  1978  figure  suggesting  eleven  plus  Lapwing  fledged  is  remarkably  high 
compared  with  more  recent  fledging  data.  From  1996  to  2000  it  is  only  believed  that  41  pairs  of 
breeding  Lapwing  produced  only  around  6-7  fledged  young. 
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OTHER  SPECIES 

A  summary  of  other  records  of  avifauna  in  1996 
Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna 

Three  birds  were  noted  at  a  pond  at  SO  108717  in  late  March. 

Teal  Anas  crecca 

Single  birds  were  observed  in  early  Spring  at  Caergynan  Pool.  In  late  Summer  flocks  of  up 
to  30  birds  roosted  at  Caergynan  Pool  and  were  noted  gathering  there  at  dusk. 

Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula 

One  pair  were  recorded  at  Caergynan  Pool. 

Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus 

This  species  was  recorded  frequently  in  April  and  May.  A  pair  hunted  the  Common  during 
much  of  this  time.  Regular  feeding  occurred  for  some  time  on  a  dead  pony. 

Buzzard  Buteo  buteo 

Not  recorded  as  breeding  on  the  Common.  Three  pairs  were  believed  to  breed  in  the 
surrounding  woodland. 

Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus 

Two  males  were  noted  along  the  boundary  hedgerows  at  Llwynpentre  Bank  and  31ack  Pool 
hunting  Linnets  and  Meadow  Pipits. 

Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 

Considering  the  ideal  habitat  present  for  the  Kestrel's  prey  species,  only  one  record  was 
generated  of  a  bird  hunting  in  late  May. 

Merlin  F.  columbarius 

Male  and  female  birds  were  observed  hunting  in  mid  September. 

Peregrine  F.  peregrinus 

A  female  was  observed  stooping  for  Curlew  at  Caergynan  Pool  in  late  March.  This  bird 
continued  to  hunt  between  Caergynan  and  Black  Pool  regularly  until  April  the  3rd.  The  last 
record  was  of  a  male  hunting  Lapwing  at  Coxhead  Bank  Common. 

Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria 

A  solitary  bird  was  noted  on  a  wet  heath  plateau  in  early  April.  This  species  has  been 
previously  recorded  forming  flocks  in  September.  No  Autumn  passage  birds  were  noted 
during  the  survey. 

Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus 

One  record  of  a  bird  at  Caergynan  Pool  on  the  26th  of  August. 

Black-headed  Gull  Larus  ridibundus 

Although  previously  recorded  as  breeding  on  the  pools  (  Davis  1986  ),  no  birds  nested. 
Flocks  of  6  -  12  birds  were  regular  visitors  around  Caergynan  Pool. 
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Bam  Owl  Tyto  alba 

One  bird  observed  at  dusk  quartering  a  wet  heath  plateau  on  the  16th  of  August. 

Skylark  Alauda  arvensis 

Common  throughout  the  area,  although  more  abundant  on  acid  grassland  than  in  areas  of 
more  extensive  gorse. 

Sand  Martin  Riparia  riparia 

A  few  small  flocks  were  noted  in  mid  April,  but  this  species  was  not  proved  as  breeding  in 
1996.  Birds  have  been  recorded  breeding  at  Coxhead  Bank  Common  in  the  early  1980's. 
However  since  1996,  two  to  three  pairs  were  recorded  breeding  in  1998  and  2000  at  the  same 
site. 

Tree  Pipit  Anthus  trivialis 

Only  one  territorial  bird  observed  at  SO  148718. 

Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava 

Two  records,  both  in  August,  16th  and  23rd.  These  are  probably  passage  birds,  although 
Davis  (  1986  )  suggested  this  species  may  breed  on  the  Common  or  in  nearby  areas. 

Carrion  Crow  Corvus  corone 

Surprisingly  scarce  feeding  visitor,  with  no  evidence  of  breeding  recorded  on  the  Common 
in  1996.  Although  three  inactive  nests  were  noted  in  scattered  hawthorns  at  the  site.  Only 
four  nests  were  noted  on  the  adjacent  farmland.  Two  to  three  birds  were  noted  near  the 
Lapwing  breeding  haunts  throughout  the  Spring.  More  recent  observations  in  1999  and  2000 
identified  a  non-breeding  flock  of  30  to  40  birds  associated  with  fothering  sites  for  sheep,  in 
close  proximity  to  Lapwing  breeding  areas. 

Raven  C.  corax 

Three  pairs  nested  on  or  near  Maelienydd,  at  SO  129715  in  a  tree  nest  in  a  sheltered  gulley 
with  three  young  successfully  raised  ;  and  at  SO  121709  in  a  conifer  in  the  boundary 
hedgerow  and  at  a  conifer  shelter  bed  on  adjacent  farmland  SO  148703. 

DISCUSSION 

The  common  was  notified  as  a  SSSI  largely  for  it's  breeding  populations  of  Redshank,  Lapwing, 
Curlew  and  Snipe.  A  recent  survey  of  numbers  of  breeding  waders  in  Wales  suggests  that  any  site 
with  a  density  of  five  or  more  pairs  of  Lapwing,  or  more  than  two  drumming  Snipe  per  km2,  as 
well  as  any  site  with  Redshank,  is  of  considerable  importance  for  breeding  waders  (  O'Brien  et 
al  1998  ). 

A  comparison  of  breeding  wader  data  on  Maelienydd  reveals  that  peak  numbers  of  Lapwing 
occurred  in  1984  when  26  pairs  were  recorded,  but  in  1999  only  four  pairs  at  the  most  were 
present  representing  a  75%  decrease.  The  decline  continued  in  2000  with  only  a  maximum  of 
two  pairs  were  present  at  the  site. 

Open  wet  moorland  areas  such  as  Maelienydd  are  likely  to  have  supported  most  of  the  Radnor 
Lapwing  in  the  past.  In  1987  the  Common  held  more  pairs  in  outlying  territories  on  adjacent 
farmland  (McFadzean  et  al  1987  ).  During  this  survey  (  1996  )  it  was  believed  pairs  that  failed 
at  the  egg  stage  re-nested  outside  the  survey  boundary  on  nearby  fannland  or  Common.  Little 
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Hill  Common  is  a  good  example  where  failed  birds  re-nested  and  were  probably  the  most 
successful  ( two  pairs  of  Lapwing  and  Curlew  were  recorded  at  the  chick  stage  in  1996  ). 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  Lapwing  in  Wales  since  the  mid  1980's  has  been  well  documented  in 
recent  times  (  Lovegrove  et  al  1995,  Tyler  1992  and  O'Brien  et  al  1998  ).  Comparable  estimates 
of  breeding  Lapwing  in  Wales  show  a  50%  decline  in  six  years  (  Shrubb  et  al  1991,  O'Brien  et 
al  1998  ). 

Lapwing  breeding  density  on  Maelienydd  is  at  it's  lowest  since  1968.  Slumps  in  their  population 
were  recorded  between  1984  -  86  (  50%  decrease  )  and  1987  -  93  (  40%  decrease  )  and  in  1999 
(  75%  decrease  ).  Past  surveys  indicate  periodical  fluctuations  in  breeding  numbers,  with 
increases  noted  between  1977  -  84  (  24%  increase  )  and  1986  -  87.  This  decline  has  been  noted 
on  a  national  scale  with  species  now  in  danger  of  extinction  outside  of  nature  reserves  and  similar 
protected  areas  (  Lovegrove  et  al  1995  ).  However,  the  results  obtained  by  various  field-workers 
vary  quite  considerably  (  Table  3  )  in  1986  and  1987,  perhaps  reflecting  the  different  methods  or 
variation  in  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  spent  surveying  the  Common. 

Predation  at  the  egg  and  chick  stage  seems  to  have  escalated  since  Prater  identified  around  eleven 
fledged  young  in  1978.  As  mentioned  previously,  only  a  maximum  of  6  -  7  fledged  young  have 
been  observed  between  1996  and  2000.  On  numerous  occasions  during  inspections,  foxes  ( 
Vulpes  vulpes  )  were  flushed  from  rank  grasses  or  rashes  at  the  Lapwing  breeding  sites,  places 
where  you  would  expect  to  find  hiding  fledglings.  On  one  occasion  in  1998, 1  followed  fox  tracks 
to  an  identified  nest,  to  find  an  empty  nest  and  the  remains  of  a  half  eaten  adult.  Crows  and 
Ravens  also  seem  to  constantly  harass  nesting  Lapwings,  searching  for  eggs  or  chicks.  Adult 
predation  occurs  in  March  by  Peregrines  and  foxes.  Recent  observations  of  Buzzards  taking 
Curlew  chicks  in  1998  and  2000,  and  Peregrine  taking  a  drumming  Snipe  in  1999,  show  that  all 
the  wader  species  at  this  site  are  at  risk  to  predators.  Lapwing  nesting  sites  near  the  pools  are  also 
prone  to  trampling  by  the  resident  ponies  that  visit  the  pools  daily  to  drink. 

Maelienydd  is  an  important  county  site  for  Snipe.  Due  to  certain  management  restrictions  the 
Radnor  Commons  are  havens  for  this  species  after  much  of  it's  habitat  has  been  lost  through  land 
improvement  and  drainage  schemes  (Peers  1985). 

Under  light  grazing  regimes,  most  rough  grazings  in  western  and  northern  regions  support  a 
varied  plant  community  of  grasses,  herbs,  mosses  and  ferns,  heather  and  dwarf  shrubs  such  as 
bilberry  (Andrews  and  Rebane  1994).  On  Maelienydd  grazing  has  all  but  eliminated  bilberry  and 
heather  to  leave  extensive  stands  of  pure  western  gorse.  Western  gorse  is  abundant  on  heathland 
in  the  hills,  and  shows  little  sign  of  expansion  in  view  of  the  now  heavy  grazing  of  most  of  their 
habitat,  burning  and  the  widespread  death  of  colonies  in  hard  winters  (Woods  1993).  Gorse  is 
important  for  such  species  as  Linnet,  Yellowhammer,  Whinchat  and  Stonechat  (  Lovegrove  et  al 
1995  ).  Maelienydd  supported  breeding  densities  of  6.1,  0.6,  0.8  and  2.1  /  km2  respectively.  The 
Linnet  and  Reed  Bunting  are  Red  Data  List  species  of  high  conservation  concern  (RSPB  1996). 

The  loss  of  dwarf  shrub  heath  at  Maelienydd  has  led  to  an  expansion  of  Nardus  and  Agrostis- 
Festuca  grassland,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  structural  diversity.  The  suspected  rise  in 
sheep  and  pony  numbers  itself  represents  an  increased  hazard  to  all  ground-nesting  birds, 
through  trampling  of  nests.  Heavy  sheep  grazing  provides  the  very  short  conditions  preferred  by 
Wheatears  (Sutherland  et  al  1995,  Harris  1992,  Harris  et  al  1996).  It  is  expected  that  this  species 
will  increase  with  the  present  management  practices.  This  has  been  noted  in  other  parts  of  Wales, 
for  example  at  Mynydd  Du  in  the  Brecon  Beacons  National  Park  (Hams  1992,  Harris  et  al  1996). 
However,  the  habitat  does  lack  nest  sites  ;  boulder  clay  blankets  most  of  the  land  and  rock 
exposures  are  rare.  Man-made  sites  such  as  the  scattered  small  quarries  were  utilised,  along  with 
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the  steep  gullies  where  soil  erosion/creep  is  taking  place. 

In  conclusion,  Maelienydd  remains  an  important  site  for  waders  and  moorland  passerines, 
despite  years  of  overgrazing  and  a  substantial  decline  in  breeding  Lapwing.  There  is  a  need  to 
reduce  stocking  rates  to  benefit  the  existing  heathland  vegetation  and  to  benefit  the  remaining 
ground-nesting  avifauna.  Control  of  certain  predators  such  as  Carrion  Crow  and  fox  should  be 
recommended  to  help  improve  the  ailing  Lapwing's  productivity.  Another  possible 
recommendation  is  to  relocate  existing  fothering  sites  away  from  the  Lapwing  breeding  sites  thus 
changing  the  distribution  of  foraging  crows  and  diminishing  disturbance  caused  by  commoners 
delivering  food  for  their  stock. 
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BIGAMOUS  BUZZARDS  IN  CENTRAL  WALES 

PETER  DA  VIS  AND  JOHN  DA  VIS 
Felindre,  Aberarth,  Aberaeron,  Ceredigion  SA46  OLP 


As  part  of  a  project  on  carrion-feeding  birds  in  Central  Wales  during  1975-79,  we  attempted  to 
cover  all  the  Common  Buzzard  (Buteo  buteo)  territories  in  a  study  area  of  about  475  sq.km., 
between  Devils  Bridge  and  Cilycwm.  The  study  was  undertaken  under  the  general  supervision 
of  Dr.  Ian  Newton,  and  funded  by  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council.  The  main  results  of  the 
project  have  been  reported  in  a  series  of  published  papers  over  the  past  25  years  (for  buzzards, 
notably  Newton  et  al.  1982  and  Davis  and  Davis  1992),  but  a  few  lesser  points  of  interest  remain 
to  be  discussed.  One  of  these  is  the  incidence  of  bigamy  in  the  buzzard  population. 

Some  141  separate  buzzard  territories  were  identified  in  the  study  area  during  the  five  seasons, 
and  although  some  proved  ephemeral,  in  general  the  boundaries  of  most  do  not  seem  to  have 
changed  very  substantially  in  that  time.  The  spacing  of  nests  from  the  nearest  neighbouring  nest 
varied  between  about  400  and  3000  metres,  with  most  in  the  range  of  700  to  1200  metres  apart. 
The  buzzard  population  was  probably  close  to  saturation  point,  with  few  opportunities  for 
incomers,  and  there  was  probably  a  surplus  of  potentially  mature  individuals  to  compete  for 
vacancies.  About  a  quarter  of  the  study  area  offered  no  suitable  nest  sites,  being  either  open 
sheepwalk  or  afforested  areas  then  too  young  to  provide  sites.  The  latter  will  have  become 
suitable  later  in  the  century.  Probably  about  a  fifth  of  the  total  area  was  beyond  the  normal 
foraging  range  of  breeding  buzzards.  So  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  study  area,  the  distribution  of 
breeding  sites  tended  to  be  linear,  along  the  valley  sides.  The  actual  number  of  occupied  nests 
located  during  the  five  seasons  was  480,  and  the  outcome  of  the  breeding  attempts  was  recorded 
for  467. 
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This  sample  produced  four  certain  and  three  very  probable  cases  of  bigamy.  We  do  not  claim  that 
the  marital  status  of  every  pair  was  discovered,  but  clearly  the  incidence  of  bigamy  was  rather 
low.  All  the  records  involved  polygyny,  males  with  two  females.  We  are  obviously  concerned 
here  only  with  situations  where  the  male  played  an  active  part  in  family  life  with  both  females, 
and  not  with  casual  infidelity  (extra-pair  copulation)  or  egg  dumping,  now  known  from  genetic 
fingerprinting  to  be  frequent  in  a  wide  range  of  species  (D.T.Parkin,  verbally). 

There  were  no  certain  cases  of  bigamy  until  1978,  though  in  retrospect  it  seemed  almost  certain 
that  three  had  occurred  in  1975.  These  were  all  in  ephemeral  territories  (or  divisions  of  one 
territory)  which  did  not  exist  in  1976-79.  The  nests  were  all  rather  close  to  the  nearest 
neighbouring  nest  (600,  600,  and  900m.).  Each  involved  one  failure  and  one  successful  outcome 
in  each  pair  of  nests.  Two  broods  of  one  and  one  of  two  young  were  reared.  As  additional 
evidence,  one  nest  was  decorated  with  larch  fronds,  and  the  nearest  larches  (by  far)  were  at  the 
site  of  the  nearest  neighbouring  nest,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  male. 

No  similar  situations  arose  in  1976  or  1977,  and  nests  with  close  spacings  were  paid  special 
attention  to  ensure  that  separate  pairs  existed.  In  1978  one  male  had  two  females  with  nests 
700m.  apart.  The  first  eggs  were  laid  ca.  15  and  18  April  respectively,  both  females  laid  two  eggs, 
and  each  reared  one  youngster.  The  male  evidently  had  a  strong  attachment  to  both  sites  and 
would  follow  human  intruders  from  one  to  the  other.  At  a  second  proven  case  in  1978,  the 
females  shared  a  single  nest,  which  had  been  used  by  a  normal  pair  in  the  two  preceding  years 
(and  was  again  in  1979).  All  three  adults  were  seen  on  the  nest  on  20  April,  a  day  or  two  before 
laying  commenced.  Four  eggs  appeared,  and  both  females  were  seen  together  on  the  nest  at  this 
time,  but  unfortunately  the  dense  foliage  and  the  very  similar  plumage  of  the  two  females  made 
it  difficult  to  establish  if  both  birds  played  a  part  in  incubation.  A  special  check  was  made  at 
hatching-time,  and  it  was  found  that  the  hatching  of  the  first  two  and  then  the  second  two  eggs 
was  synchronised  within  a  few  hours,  so  that  the  females  must  have  laid  at  about  the  same  times. 
The  two  smaller  young  were  lost,  but  the  two  elder  continued  very  similar  in  size  and  fledged 
about  the  same  day.  No  more  than  two  adults  were  seen  on  visits  during  May  and  June,  so  it  is 
possible  that  one  female,  after  laying  her  eggs,  ceased  to  play  any  further  part  in  the  proceedings. 

In  1979  two  further  cases  of  polygyny  were  confirmed.  One  was  at  the  same  localities  as  the  first 
instance  in  1978.  The  same  two  nests  were  used.  Again  single  chicks  were  reared  in  each  nest, 
and  the  timing  was  fairly  closely  synchronised.  The  second  1979  example  was  a  similar  one,  but 
the  male  was  a  tagged  individual,  providing  proof  of  his  involvement  at  both  nests.  The  nests 
were  600m.  apart,  each  having  previously  been  occupied  by  a  separate  pair.  Single  young  fledged 
from  each,  at  about  the  same  time. 

Newton  (1979)  discussed  polygyny  in  raptors,  which  is  common  in  harriers  (Circus  sp.)  but 
apparently  uncommon  or  rare  in  most  other  genera.  He  was  able  to  report  proven  cases  from  two 
previous  studies  of  Common  Buzzards,  both  in  Scotland.  Picozzi  and  Weir  (1974)  recorded 
seven  cases  (in  four  territories)  in  a  relatively  small  sample  of  Speyside  nests,  in  an  area  where 
a  heavily  persecuted  population  was  gradually  re-establishing  itself.  G. A.  Shaw  informed 
Newton  of  one  other  case  from  an  unspecified  Scottish  locality.  The  Scottish  records  all  refer  to 
females  at  separate  nests,  so  our  1978  record  of  two  females  sharing  a  nest  was  at  that  time 
unique. 

Numerous  other  studies  of  buzzards  in  Britain  and  Europe  before  1979  had  produced  no  records 
of  bigamy.  It  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  cover  all  the  literature  since  then,  but  the  reports 
available  to  us  from  correspondents  suggest  that  records  of  bigamy  remain  very  sparse.  Dr.  Peter 
Dare  suspected  one  instance  during  his  census  work  on  buzzards  in  Snowdonia  in  the  1980s.  Two 
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nests  were  very  close  together,  but  he  was  unable  to  devote  time  to  establishing  that  there  was  a 
bigamous  relationship.  His  successor  in  the  same  study,  Julian  Driver,  has  recorded  several 
similar  cases,  one  of  least  of  which  falls  into  the  ‘very  probable’  category,  with  active  nests  only 
250  metres  apart  (both  failed  around  hatching-time).  He  also  notes  the  apparent  acceptance  of  a 
third  ‘quiet’  bird  at  the  nest  site  of  a  ‘very  aggressive’  male  in  another  extensive  territory,  though 
without  evidence  of  its  participation  in  breeding  activity.  Robin  Prytherch,  who  has  studied  a 
steadily-increasing  (and  now  very  dense)  population  in  the  Gordano  area  west  of  Bristol  for  over 
twenty  years,  has  become  accustomed  to  finding  nests  of  separate  pairs  in  very  close  proximity 
(minimum  180  metres).  He  has  noted  only  one  instance  of  apparent  bigamy  during  that  period. 
This  developed  over  more  than  two  years.  A  third  bird  (identified  as  a  second-year  female,  and 
possibly  the  offspring  of  the  pair)  appeared  within  an  existing  territory  in  autumn  1993  and  was 
allowed  to  remain,  though  it  kept  apart  from  the  pair.  It  apparently  played  no  part  in  breeding 
activity  in  1994,  until  it  was  seen  to  bring  food  to  the  young  after  they  had  fledged.  In  spring 
1 995  the  male  was  seen  copulating  with  this  female.  There  was  still  only  one  active  nest  in  the 
territory,  and  the  second  female  was  seen  around  the  nest  and  helped  to  feed  the  young.  This  was 
the  only  year  that  three  young  were  reared  in  this  territory,  and  the  young  female  may  have 
contributed  to  the  clutch.  The  old  female  died  in  January  1996,  and  the  young  female  replaced 
her,  and  bred  with  the  original  male  until  2000. 

The  accepted  presence  of  a  third  bird  (or  ‘auntie’)  is  not  rare  among  Red  Kites  (Milvus  milvus) 
in  Wales,  and  such  birds  are  known  to  have  participated  in  brooding  young  and  carrying  food  to 
the  nest  (Davis,  Cross,  and  Davis  2001,  p.26).  The  kite  is  less  markedly  territorial  than  the 
buzzard,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  ‘auntie’  may  be  expected  to  be  rarer  in  the  latter.  The  records 
of  Prytherch  and  Driver  do  however  suggest  that  the  ‘auntie’  phenomenon,  with  some  active 
participation  in  rearing  young,  does  occur  occasionally  in  buzzard  territories.  This  further  blurs 
the  distinction  between  helpers  and  full  participants  in  bigamous  pairings,  particularly  if  there  is 
only  one  active  nest. 

Newton  suggested  ‘that  mating  systems  involving  more  than  two  birds  arise  in  specific 
environmental  conditions,  and  when  the  advantage  to  each  participant  (in  terms  of  offspring 
raised)  is  greater,  on  average,  than  in  the  alternatives  of  monogamy  or  non-breeding’.  The 
Central  Wales  study  population  during  1975-79  produced  on  average  only  0.80  young  per 
breeding  attempt  (1.20  young  per  successful  attempt).  The  seven  instances  of  proven  or  very 
probable  bigamy  produced  13  fledged  young,  so  both  the  males  and  the  territories  enjoyed  a 
more  successful  outcome  than  the  average.  The  advantage  for  the  females  is  less  apparent,  but 
they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  reproduce,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  denied  them. 
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PARTICIPATION  OF  TWO  MALES  DURING  BROOD  FEEDING  AT  A  PIED 

FLYCATCHER  NEST 

D.  GARETH  REES 


8  Powells  Terrace,  Sennybridge,  Brecon  LD3  8PW 


In  the  early  afternoon  of  the  9th  June  2001  I  was  casually  observing  a  female  Pied  Flycatcher 
(Ficedula  hypoleuca)  feeding  young  in  a  nest  box  located  in  a  small  riverside  wood  near 
Sennybridge  Primary  School  in  west  Breconshire. My  interest  was  heightened, however, when  a 
male  arrived  that  appeared  to  have  paler  (not  brown)  crown  and  nape  plumage  (pale  plumaged 
male, PPM). As  the  male’s  visit  to  the  box  was  brief  I  decided  to  linger  in  order  to  get 
better, confirmatory  views. When  the  male  re-appeared, however, it  appeared  to  have  dark  crown 
and  nape  plumage  (dark  plumaged  male  ,DPM). Furthermore  the  female  began 
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displaying/begging  enthusiastically  when  this  male  appeared  -  behaviour  that  was  apparently 
absent  with  the  PPM. At  this  point  I  strongly  suspected  that  two  males  were  contributing  food  to 
the  brood. 

The  next  day  at  approximately  the  same  time  (1.20  p.m)  I  returned. Sitting  slightly  closer  to  the 
nest, I  began  to  time  the  visits  of  all  the  attending  birds  and, when  possible, differentiate  the  two 
males. I  had  accumulated  notes  for  around  20  minutes  (a  total  of  10  visits-6  female:3 
DPM:lPPM)when  both  males  arrived, each  then  entered  the  box  in  quick  succession  and  after 
presumed  simultaneous  feeding  ,  exited  in  succession  ,  with  no  apparent  aggression. At  this  point 
I  considered  the  participation  of  two  males  at  the  box  ‘proven’  and  left  (as  a  significant  risk  of 
human  interference  existed  at  the  site). 

On  the  16th  June  an  early  morning  (7  a.m)  visit  confirmed  that  the  nest  was  still  active  but  I  was 
immediately  concerned  that  feeding  frequency  had  dropped  and  the  adults  were  now  only 
perching  at  the  nest  hole. This  may  have  been  a  result  of  the  age  of  the  chicks  (I  suspected  that 
some  of  the  brood  had  already  fledged  and  the  two  visible  through  the  box  hole  appeared  to  be 
nearly  ready  to  fledge).Nevertheless  at  2.45  p.m. I  positioned  a  VHS  video  camera  (Panasonic 
NV-M50B,VHS)  about  3  metres  from  the  nest  box  and  retired  to  a  more  distant  vantage 
point. After  approximately  10  minutes  the  two  males  arrived  and  fed  the  young  in  turn. I  was 
relieved  that  all  the  action  was  in  the  frame  and  clear  (if  slightly  distant). By  the  following  week¬ 
end  there  was  no  activity  at  the  nest  and  it  was  assumed  the  young  had  fledged. 

Throughout  all  the  observations  there  was  no  evidence  of  multiple  female  participation  at  this 
box  although  in  the  absence  of  rings  and/or  other  distinguishing  features  this  cannot  be  ruled  out 
categorically.In  the  absence  of  firm  evidence  of  the  parentage  of  the  brood,the  status  of  the  two 
males  can  only  be  guessed  at,although  the  CPM  did  appear  to  be  favoured  by  the  female. 

Dr.Fred  Slater  has  not  previosly  noted/heard  of  this  type  of  behaviour  in  his  extensive  studies  of 
Welsh  Pied  Flycatchers  (Pers.Comm.)The  most  comprehensive  account  of  Pied  Flycatcher 
biology  mentions  only  the  well-documented  polygynous  behaviour  displayed  by  some 
polyterritorial  males  and  the  costs  of  this  behaviour  ,  in  terms  of  breeding  success, for  their 
primary  and  secondary  females. 
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UNUSUAL  HUNTING  BEHAVIOUR  BY  SPARROWHAWK 


DEWIE. LEWIS 

6  Parc  Kingrosia,CIydach,Abertawe,SA6  5PN 


On  the  afternoon  of  March  13th  2001  I  observed  a  male  Sparrowhawk  (Accipiter  nisus)  chasing 
a  female  Chaffinch  (Fringilla  coelebs)  in  my  back  garden.The  chase  came  to  an  end  when  the 
Sparrowhawk  appeared  to  clip  its  wing  on  a  Passion  Flower  ,  losing  control  and  landing  on  a 
wall. The  Sparrowhawk  remained  on  the  wall  for  approximately  40  minutes, preening  and 
observing.After  about  40  minutes  a  pair  of  Robins  (Erithracus  rubecula)  flew  into  a  Magnolia 
tree, side  on. The  Sparrowhawk  immediately  stopped  preening, appeared  to  elongate  its  body 
upright  and  hide  behind  the  Passion  Flower, as  if  to  make  itself  less  conspicuous  to  the 
Robins. After  a  minute  one  of  the  Robins  flew  out  of  the  tree  and  was  immediately  pounced  on 
by  the  Sparrowhawk  and  killed  on  the  lawn. I  have  never  known  a  Sparrowhawk  to  sit  and  wait 
for  its  prey  in  this  manner. 
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WELSH  BIRDS 


‘Welsh  Birds’  is  the  journal  of  the  Welsh  Ornithological  Society  and  is  published  twice 
annually,  in  June  and  December.  The  December  issue  is  primarily  devoted  to  the  Welsh 
Bird  Report  and  the  annual  Report  on  Bird  Monitoring  in  Wales.  The  annual  Report  on 
Bird  Ringing  in  Wales  now  appears  in  the  June  issue. 

Papers  for  Welsh  Birds  are  welcomed  by  the  Editor  on  any  aspect  of  Welsh  Ornithology. 
The  Society  is  anxious  that  the  journal  should  accurately  reflect  present  ornithological 
activity  in  Wales.  Thus  we  hope  that  all  workers,  professional  or  amateur,  with  results  of 
bird  studies  in  Wales,  will  always  consider  publishing  information  about  these  here.  All 
papers  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Editor  and  an  independent  referee.  Authors  should  follow 
the  format  of  papers  published  in  the  journal  and  guidelines  for  authors  have  been  drawn 
up  and  are  available  from  the  Editor  (address  inside  front  cover).  Papers  are  accepted  and 
published  in  either  Welsh  or  English.  Papers  in  Welsh  should  be  supplied  with  captions 
to  tables  and  figures  in  both  Welsh  and  English  and  with  an  English  summary.  This 
follows  standard  international  practice. 

Short  notes  on  interesting  or  unusual  features  of  behaviour  recorded  in  Wales  are  also 
welcome.  An  accumulation  of  such  items  is  of  considerable  value.  Notes  should  be  short 
and  succinct,  ideally  of  not  more  than  half  a  page  in  length.  Notes  may  also  be  submitted 
in  either  Welsh  or  English. 

Each  volume  comprises  at  least  6  issues,  to  make  more  satisfactory  volumes  for  binding, 
if  readers  so  desire.  A  member,  David  Chatfield,  has  recommended  Principal 
Bookbinders  Ltd,  Ynyscedwyn  Indistrial  Estate,  Ystradgynlais,  Swansea  SA9  IDT,  who 
have  done  an  excellent  job  for  him.  Binding  will  be  in  black  buckram,  with  gold  lettering 
and  the  Society’s  logo  on  the  spine,  at  a  price  of  £15  per  volume. 


